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What Think Ye of Christ? 
Whose Son Is He? 


Matthew 24:42 


I 


What think ye of Christ now? 


An important question! Questions abound in 
cur days: the army question, the social question, 
the woman’s suffrage question, the church ques- 
tion, the Eastern question, the trust and union 
questions, etc., etc. But these are human ques- 
toins, raised by men, and, like every thing human, 
transient. They will be supplanted in the future 
by other questions; and, finally, everyone is at lib- 
erty to consider these questions much or little or 
not at all, since he can exist without them. But 
this divine question addressed to all men, “What 
think ye of Christ?’ remains. It concerns every- 
body, whether or not he is interested in art, poli- 
tics, or political economy; whether he is rich or 
poor, young or old, educated or unlettered. For 
when in the last hour all other questions lose their 
significance and importance, this question will 
gain in importance, impressing itself upon our 
souls more seriously and more profoundly than all 
human questions. And some day, on the day of 
judgment, there will be only this one question, and 
your answer to it will decide your eternal weal or 
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woe; “Neither is there salvation in any other, 
for there: is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved” (Acts 
Ast) 


Then, ‘‘what think ye of Christ?” You know 
him! You are aware of the fact that he was 
born nearly 1900 years ago of the Virgin Mary, 
lived for thirty years as the son of a carpenter, 
then preached for three years in the land of Pales- 
tine, performed many miracles, was crucified un- 
der Pontius Pilate, and arose from the dead on the 
third day. At least this is what you have been 
taught from your childhood. The Bible relates it. 
On Sundays it is continually proclaimed from the 
pulpit, every Christian believes it. You, too, be- 
lieve it, and 1. would gladly assume that you believe 
it more earnestly and more conscientiously than 
many who, upon a closer examination, would 
frankly confess that they never seriously consid- 
ered whether it is so or not—a sufficient testimony 
of how unimportant the man is for them. But 
perhaps, despite your honest belief that it is so, 
you have only a historical Christ; greater, more 
venerable, better than Socrates or Luther, but 
still only a historical figure, which you have 
moulded for yourself from sacred history. A 
beautiful, sublime, gentle person, whom you have 
seen in your childhood in many a picture book 
or church window, clothed in a long, flowing, blue 
or red robe, his hands extended as if in blessing, 
surrounded by a group of disciples, as venerahle 
as he, in appropriate attitude and apparel, as also 
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by a devout multitude kneeling before him and 
presenting children for his blessing. Even the 
halo around his head seems very natural and 
authorized. You have created an ideal. Christ 
within your heart, and, like many others, you pos- 
sibly say: “If only I had lived at his time so that 
I could have seen him, J would have believed in 
him; J would not have crucified him.” 


But the true Christ is entirely different; he 
was much more humble; he had “neither form 
nor comeliness,’’ and at the same time he pos- 
sessed a higher, more spiritual glory. 


Let me present to you an unprejudiced picture 
of the circumstances and the feeling of his time, 
and of the manner in which people judged in his 
days, drawn from the records of the very Gospels 
from which you have formed your picture of 
Christ. 

During the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, 
while the world was filled with rumors of wars 
and victories of the Romans, there appears, in a 
small, unknown and distant province of this pow- 
erful empire, a man, a descendant of a tribe which 
had been subjugated long ago and had lost all his- 
torical importance. He is young, dressed like a 
common laborer, without any unusual traits. He 
is unknown to all, until the rumor is spread that 
he comes from the little, despised village of Naza- 
reth, that he is a carpenter by trade, and has 
worked for years in the shop of his father (Mark 
6:3), who is still working as a carpenter. People 
of that vicinity recognize him, they are acquainted 
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with his father, his brothers and sisters (Matthew 
13 :55-56). There is nothing supernatural about 
him, except, perhaps, a certain seriousness and 
grandeur of speech; he eats and drinks what 
is offered to him, becomes tired, sleeps in a boat, 
or wherever he happens to be, occupies no definite 
quarters, spends the night in the open or on the 
mountains, and associates mostly, so they say, 
with his equals, laborers, fishermen, also with beg- 
gars, and other despised people, and with them he 
eats and drinks. At the same time people tell how 
he proclaims in mysterious and obscure language 
salvation and redemption to the whole nation, pro- 
fesses to be an Anointed One and a Redeemer, yea, 
the Messiah and Son of God. But he is careful not 
to present himself to the leaders of the people; 
he shuns King Herod and the Roman governor, 
Pilate; he avoids the High Priest and the 
priesthood, which, according to the Mosaic law had 
charge of the temple service; also the scribes, 
the interpreters of the Word of God. He lives for 
himself, and acts no part whatever in the church 
or in politics. He does not concern himself about 
the Jews groaning and smarting under the iron 
yoke of the Romans. He answers evasively when 
they ask him to take a stand in regard to the em- 
peror, and flees into the desert when they desire 
to make him their king. True, some claim that he 
is a good man of whom nothing bad can be said, 
who heals the sick and comforts the sorrowing. 
He also, some relate, performs many miracles, 
some of which they themselves have seen. 
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But there were others who were following the 
authority of the fathers of the people, the priests, 
the highest and most honored exponents of the 
Scriptures, and who positively declared: “‘We 
know that this man is a sinner” (John 9:24). The 
same authorities also stated that, according to the 
prophets, the Messiah must come from Bethlehem, 
but this one had come from Nazareth, and from 
Nazareth, as all knew, no prophet comes! And so 
far as his alleged miracles are concerned, he had 
Beelzebub, and by the prince of the devils he cast 
out devils (Mark 3, 22). Many other incidents 
have also been invented, for he himself confessed, 
when apparently raising the daughter of Jairus 
from the dead, that she had not been dead, but 
only asleep. And as for Lazarus, it was known 


- that he and his sisters belonged to the most inti- 


mate friends of Jesus. Thus one can easily see 
that they had carried out the concerted scheme of 
the supposed resurrection. True, people also. talk 
of other miracles, but who was present when he 
walked on the sea? No one except the few fisher- 
men, bewildered by fear, his companions who 
imagined almost anything during the night; for 
their assertion to have been on the spot proves con- 
clusively that Jessu had come to meet them at the 
shore. It is also said that he fed thousands on a 
few loaves and fishes! But who among those 
thousands had carefully investigated how much 
food his followers had hidden, and who does not 
know, how the uneducated, superstitious mass will 
believe everything that it is told, and afterward 
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spread exaggerated reports of a natural event. 
The priests further declared that, when John the 
Baptist, also one of his followers and false 
prophet (Matthew 21, 25), had been imprisoned 
and beheaded by the king, this fellow, who had 
called himself the Son of God, in blasphemous dis- 
courses even God himself, if one rightly under- 
stands his dark sayings, did not make the slightest 
attempt to save his faithful disciple, in spite of his 
alleged omnipotence. On the contrary, driven prob- 
ably by fear or by the sense of his impotence, he 
departed into the desert with his disciples (Matt. 
14, 13). When the priests and scribes had twice 
publicly asked him to show a sign in the heavens 
in their presence, thus precluding all deception 
(Luke 11:16, Mark 8:11-13, Matt. 16:2-4), he 
always offered an excuse, and once answered: 
“This generation seeketh after a sign, and there 
shall no sign be given to it but the sign of the 
prophet Jonas.”’ Another time he simply left them. 
I firid these God-fearing men had concluded: “Are 
ye also deceived? Have any of the rulers or of 
the Pharisees believed on him? But this people 
who know not the law are cursed” (John 7 :47-49). 


“Neither did his brethren believe in him,” who 
knew him best, who had lived under the same roof 
with him for thirty years, eaten at the same table, 
worked and rested with him every day. They saw 
nothing divine in him, could not understand why 
all at once this individual, their brother, born of 
the same mother, should claim to be the Son of 
God, and very likely regretted that on many occa- 
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sions they were scored on account of this fanatic. 
For at all times, now as then, men deride every- 
thing they cannot understand, and “derision com- 
mences where understanding fails.” 


Now then! Do you still think that you would 
have gladly, confidently and willingly believed that 
this unknown wanderer, despised by almost all 
educated and pious people, was the Son of God, 
yea, God himself, come into this world to reconcile 
the world unto himself? Contrary to the author- 
ity of a church revered by you, contrary to the 
opinion of the educated and pious, your relatives 
and friends, would you have willingly allowed 
yourself to be excluded from your church and your 
loved ones, would you have sacrificed treasures 
and riches, your profession or trade, so that you 
might have been able to follow him in the com- 
pany of beggars and cripples from town to town, 
through poverty, disgrace, derision and contempt? 
Would you really have recognized him as the Son 
of God simply by the words of life which he 
uttered? If so, then you are indeed a man, great 
in the sight of the Almighty, baptized with the 
Holy Spirit and with fire, worthy to stand at the 
resurrection of the righteous beside the fishermen 
of the Galilean Sea, to whom the promise had 
been given: “YE are they which have continued 
with me in my temptations. And I appoint unto 
you a kingdom, as my Father has appointed unto 
me; that ye may eat and drink at my table in my 
kingdom, and sit on thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Luke 22 :28-29). (Recognize the 
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greatness of the task by the greatness of the 
reward). But if not, then, dear brother, humble 
yourself and confess with me, ‘“‘No! we also would 
not have believed in him! We also would have 
crucified him!”’ 


And now imagine, you had seen the worthy 
magistrate and the highest clergy arrest him, 
bring him into court, and call him to account. And 
this pretended Son of God cannot defend himself, 
is bound like an ordinary criminal, brought to 
trial and examined. Even then he cannot find a 
single word to defend himself (Matt. 27:14). King 
Herod is desirous to see him, because he has 
heard many things of him. He asks him to per- 
form a miracle, but it seems as if he has lost his 
power or never possessed it; he is powerless, is 
mocked by the soldiers (Luke 23:9). Finally he 
is nailed to the cross! Once more, in the pres- 
ence of all the people, the Roman soldiers, the cen- 
turion, his followers, and his mother, the priests 
of God, the best and most highly honored men 
among the .people of God approach him and 
plainly say to him: “If thou be the Son of God, 
come down from the cross!” A plain, just, and 
reasonable request indeed. They even add: “‘And 
we will believe in thee!’ (Matt. 27:40-42). Now, 
as you doubtingly stand before the cross, you think 
he has no alternative. He must do it; he owes 
it to himself, to his mission, to us who believe 
in him, to his enemies, yea to God himself, 
to manifest himself as the Son of God, to honor 
the truth, to glorify God, or his enemies will be 
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able to exult forever, that in the hour of death he 
confessed himself that he was nothing and could 
do nothing! If thou be the Son of God, come 
down from the cross.” And what happens?— 
Nothing! This alleged Son of the Eternal God, 
who had been before Abraham, who, as_ they 
claimed, commanded the elements, the sea and the 
winds, the dead and the devils, cannot even free 
himself from four nails, but, tormented by pain, 
calls upon Elijah for help! Do you still believe 
that even in this hour you would not have doubted 
his divinity? Do you not rather think that after 
the plain, obvious proofs of his arrogance and 
blasphemy, you, too, would have exclaimed full of 
indignation: “Crucify him, for he said, I am the 
Son of God” (Matt. 27:48)? Or do you believe 
that it would have increased your faith in him, if 
a few women and some of his followers had told 
you, later on, that he had risen and had appeared 
to them, with all educated persons, your friends 
and acquaintances asking you whether you are still 
so foolish and superstitious as to believe this fable, 
after the legal investigations had disclosed the 
fact that his disciples had stolen his body by 
night? Should we not rather thank our God, dear 
brother, that He who knows our weakness and 
spiritual help did not call us into existence at that 
time? Then it was much harder to believe in him 
than it is now. True, God’s Spirit is omnipotent, 
and might have opened our eyes at that time also 
that we could have believed, ‘‘thou art the Son of 
God.” But with our present power of faith, with 
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our present dependence, the chances are that we 
would have despised him like the multitudes, thus 
incurring a greater punishment. Praise be to 
God that he has preserved us from such a fate! 
Now we possess plain and authentic accounts of 
Christ, and the history of the world gives us a 
comprehensive view of his words, his works, and 
their wonderful results. Therefore it is much 
easier for us to form an opinion today than it was 
centuries ago, when it would have been just as 
impossible for us to escape from the spiritual in- 
fluence of our surroundings as it is now. In that 
day we would have regarded him as a sinner, with 
the virtuous Pharisees, a false prophet with the 
scribes, while we should have probably ridiculed 
this foolish superstition with the Sadducees, those 
outspoken materialists, who at that time already 
believed neither in a soul nor in a spirit. Today 
we live among a nation which at least claims to be 
Christian, in a Christian communion which con- 
fesses and preaches Christ and bears his name. 
Thus it is not hard for us to believe in him in a 
general way and with the masses. But instead of 
this there is the danger that we believe in him 
because everybody else believes more or less in 
him; because he has become an historically accred- 
ited figure, the founder of the Christian Church. 
Such a faith, however, does not save, for thus also 
the atheist believes on him. 
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Christ’s Relation to Sin. 


“What think ye now of Christ?” Perhaps you 
firmly believe that he was a noble man, abounding 
in good works and in kindness, endowed with 
supernatural powers, an excellent teacher; in 
short, one of the greatest, most glorious men of all 
times. However, this is not the question. The 
same thing might be said of Socrates, Buddha, 
Confucius, and, even more truly, of Augustine, 
Luther, and others. If he is nothing more than 
this, then you may adore him as much as you wish, 
but you cannot expect any help from him. Would 
you wish to pray to Socrates or Luther in the dark 
hour of death? Can they take away your sins? 
Can they lead you through the dark valley of the 
shadow of death? For this is the question, this is 
the vital point in all religious systems. Religion 
is not morality, and the sublimest moral philoso- 
phy is not religion by any means. Among all peo- 
ple of ancient and modern times, and according 
to the original meaning of the word, religion is 
rather the fear of God. But why should we fear 
God, whom all religions unanimously adore as a 
good principle, whom even the poor and wretched 
call “the good God,” ‘“‘den lieben Gott,” “le bon 
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Dieu,” “il buon Dio?” Answer: because man has 
sinned and constantly commits evil; according to 
Christian pharaseology, he is asinner. What then 
does he desire who is religiously inclined? Recon- 
ciliation with this good and holy God, whom he has 
angered by his sin; in other words, forgiveness of 
sins. 


Thousands of years ago the Hindu sought for- 
giveness of sins in the waters of the holy Ganges; 
the Fakir strives for it today at the same place. 
Even the ancient Egyptian felt his guilt, as we can 
plainly see by this beautiful epitaph: “O heart, 
my heart, which I have received from my mother, 
which I have possessed during my earthly exist- 
ence, do not arise as a witness against me! Do 
not accuse me before God” (see John 3:19-21) ; 
and he found comfort in the words which the 
priest spoke to him in the name of God at the 
service for the dead: “I am Atoum (the unap- 
proachable), who made the heaven, who created all 
beings. I was yesterday and I know tomorrow. 
I am the law of the law. I destroy the sins. I 
wash away all uncleanness!’? 


It was forgiveness of sins which man, weighed 
down by guilt, desired in Mexico and Farther 
India, when the priest wearily scaled the steps of 
the pyramidal temple, that he might be able to 
offer to God on the highest step, shaped like an 
altar, the bleeding heart, torn from the breast of 
a human sacrifice. Impressive symbolism! For 
could mankind offer a greater and a more precious 
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sacrifice to God than its broken heart, bleeding 
with guilt and remorse? 


' Forgiveness of sins was sought by the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the ancient Germans. Otherwise 
why the sacrificial cult and the ever flowing blood 
of sacrifices? It is forgiveness of sins which even 
now penitent, sacrificing, fasting, and praying 
souls desire in all parts of the world, and the first 
word of every religion which is religion indeed, 
and not merely a philosophical or a moral system, 
is: “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 


Therefore the best and the only true religion is 
that which completely and absolutely satisfies this 
need, which can perfectly assuage the harassing, 
torturing thirst of the human heart for forgive- 
ness. 

But who can accomplish this? Who can recon- 
cile the creature with its Creator? Who can cancel 
the debt? None else but this Creator himself! 
When in the heavenly visions a strong angel pro- 
claimed: “‘Who is worthy to open the book (of cre- 
ation), and to loose the seals thereof?’ no man in 
heaven, or in earth, neither under the earth, nei- 
ther cherub, nor man, nor devil, was able even to 
look thereon (Rev. 5:3), for it was also the book 
of guilt! And John wept much, and well he might; 
for if no creature is able to break the heavy seals 
of faith, what then? But one of the elders said: 
“Weep not: behold, the Lion of the tribe of Juda 
hath prevailed to loose the seven seals!’ (Rev. 
5:1-5). In this passage Christ is represented as a 
God who descends into this world to blot out the 
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guilt. “The Word,’ John exclaims—and from 
whom should he, the fisherman of the Galilean Sea, 
have received this revelation, if not from his 
beloved Master himself—‘“‘the Word was in the 
‘beginning, and the Word was God, and all things 
were made by him. And the Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us” (John 1:1, 3, 14). How this 
incarnate God atones for our guilt, is revealed by 
the prophet looking forward into the future: 
“Surely he carried our sorrows.” And the man of 
whom Christ himself testifies that, among them 
that are born of women, there had not risen a 
greater than he, exclaims, upon seeing him, “Be- 
hold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins 
of the world.” And the apostle, moved by the 
Spirit, says: “God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself!’ Thus, then, we have recon- 
ciliation with God through God himself! What 
religion has ever offered such sublime truths to 
man? What more can the creature demand of the 
Creator? 
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Christ the Atoning God-Man. 


At this point, however, reason asks: “Do you 
claim that Christ is God himself?” What! The 
Creator of heaven and earth labored for thirty 
years as a carpenter, bought wood, planed, glued, 
made window frames, took orders, considered 
prices, bought shoes and clothes with his earnings? 
He who knows all things, who has been from all 
eternity, by whom and unto whom all things were 
created, in the evening when weary of work, sat in 
the hut of Joseph, listening to the talk of people 
around him, to their arrogant grievances, com- 
plaints and grumblings against God? And there 
he sat, God himself! He to whom the whole earth 
and all the fixed stars on the firmament belong, 
waited until the day’s wages were paid to him! 
The Almighty sat weary and thirsty on the edge 
of a well, waiting for a drink; told men that he 
was afraid; sighed and wept; and finally, nailed 
to a cross, perished from pain, fever, and thirst! 
Is is strange that, upon considering these facts, 
you cannot understand them? They are beyond 
your comprehension. 

What if they are incomprehensible? God has 
given you your reason for your earthly vocation, 
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for building and planting, for marrying and being 
given in marriage, and for whatever takes place . 
in this world. For these objects it is very good 
and useful, and yet even in these respects it does 
not reach as far, as high, and as deep as you per- 
haps imagine. With it you cannot even compre- 
hend the most common, everyday affairs. You do 
not understand how the grass grows, neither how 
the bread which, only a few hours ago was on 
your table, has been transformed into flesh and 
blood, yea, into the very brain with which you 
think. Much less can you sound the great funda- 
mental principles of your existence. You do not 
know what the space is in which you live, nor the 
time during which you exist; neither do you know 
matter nor mind; yea, not even in what manner 
body and soul are connected. Thus, then, you 
cannot understand by your reason this infinite 
world which you see and feel! Yet by it you would 
comprehend, yea, even more, command an infinite 
God! And if this God, according to his own words, 
chooses to descend to his creatures, to reconcile 
them unto himself, then you, a mere grain of sand, 
an atom in the vast universe, dare to prescribe 
to him, how he ought to do it in order that it 
might seem rational to you; or you exclaim, it is 
impossible, God cannot do it! Desist! Realize that 
in this question you do not deal with common, finite 
facts which can be understood and criticised by 
your reason. If God becomes man, the Creator 
a creature, this fact in itself surpasses our con- 
ception and our understanding. If we could grasp 
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it, could conceive the “How,” it would cease to be 
a divine act. It would then be altogether incom- 
prehensible, for a God whom we can comprehend, 
would be just as little and finite as we ourselves; 
that is, he could not be God. This is rather a 
mystery, yea, the mystery of mysteries; there is 
none greater in the highest heavens. It must be 
believed with the whole heart; beheld by the 
spirit. 


Is God almighty? ‘Certainly,’ we all say. If 
he were not, he would not be God. Yet if this God 
chooses to assume the form of a man or of a ser- 
vant, to humble himself, suffering even the death 
on the cross, we immediately conclude that this 
cannot be, that it is impossible. Shall we limit 
the almighty God by our narrow reason? Shall 
we prescribe to him how far he ought to go; what 
he can do; what is compatible with his divinity? 
Can we not understand that God would cease to 
be almighty if we could grasp his almightiness 
with our brain? But if God can perform a small 
miracle, he can also perform a great one, since he 
does not distinguish between small and great mira- 
cles. And if he has created this world, who should 
prevent him from appearing in it in any form 
which he chooses to assume? Or how should the 
only begotten Son of God have appeared when 
he came to redeem the world and to reconcile it 
unto himself? Perhaps in clouds, with flames of 
fire and ten thousand angels as he shall come some 
day as the judge of mankind? Then, of course, it 
would not have been difficult to recognize him 
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at once as the Son of God, then all men would have 
been forced to bow before him in the dust. But 
God desires to enjoin this one great test upon 
men: to believe in him, not on account of external 
splendor and power, but on account of the truth, 
proceeding from his mouth. Those who are of the 
truth, who are born of God, shall be recognized 
by the fact that they have known the voice of God, 
though hidden by his humble form. This end 
would not have been accomplished if he had ap- 
peared in glory. It is true that some day kings, 
princes, and all people of the world will stand 
tremblingly before him and believe in him, but 
even the devils have this faith; it is not saving 
faith. Let us rejoice in the fact that at his first 
coming he did not appear as God in his justice, as 
a consuming fire. 


And how could he redeem us? . God built the 
universe by his omnipotence upon the principle 
of justice, just as he ordained as the foundation 
and the condition of being and visibility of the uni- 
verse that 1 plus 1 equals 2, and 2 plus 2 equals 
4. The same way he connected guilt and penalty 
by an eternal law. Just as certainly as he who 
leaps into fire, burns; he who hurls himself into 
an abyss, is dashed to pieces; he who casts him- 
self into the ocean, drowns; so certainly is all guilt 
avenged, and this not merely, yea, not even mainly, 
upon earth. The sinner who otherwise could have 
lived quietly and happily in spite of his guilt, is not 
punished by the persecutions and torments of a 
hard, unmerciful, angry God. No, by his guilt he 
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himself kindles within his soul, which is of divine 
substance, the divine wrath. He rages against 
himself, he withdraws from God, not God from 
him. He hates God, not God him, and by turning 
from the fountain, the eternal source of life, he 
hurls himself into death. The law of God is life 
_and blessedness., All sin is anomaly and abnorm- 


ity and therefore suicide. 


But God, who has established his creation upon 
this principle of justice, is not a man that he 
should repent. He remains unchangeable; he 
keeps his word. He is not, as thousands of people 
imagine (or at least they live as if they believed 
it), a good man who calls five an even number; 
who perhaps becomes angry now and then if he 
is too much imposed upon, but who finally reaches 

the conclusion: “One cannot proceed too strictly 
with this generation; one must make allowance 
for their weakness.” 


Such a God would not satisfy us, for our soul 
is thirsting for justice. It feels deeply and de- 
mands absolutely: reward to the good, punishment 
to the evil, both measured out accurately and 
justly. Otherwise the pillars of the spiritual world 
shake. True, some think that before God honest 
repentance and a firm resolution to cease sinning 
are sufficient. But what would the desire for 
justice and the conscience of this same man an- 
swer, if anyone would say before an earthly judge: 
“TI confess that last year I committed a murder, 
but as I have not killed anyone since, neither ex- 
pect to do it again, I demand complete and honor- 
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able acquittal.””’ Have we never seen murderers 
who despairingly sought death, though they had 
been pardoned, because their conscience told them 
that blood alone could atone for blood-guiltiness? 
Foolish mortals! Should God, who is the personi- 
fication of justice, from whom you derive your con- 
ception of justice, be less just than you? No! All 
repentance, all good works, all desisting from sin, 
even though all men unite in the effort, cannot blot 
out from your soul or from mine a single sin. All 
mankind could not atone for one trifling sin of 
your youth in ten thousand years, though it pine 
away in tears and works of repentance. i Punish- 
ment alone, absolute, adequate punishment as an- 
nihilation of the guilty part or the whole, atones 
for the guilt. This is the divine fundamental law 
of the universe, engraved upon our conscience with 
adamantine tools. And because each sin against 
an infinite, absolute God is infinite and absolute, 
therefore the punishment must be adequate. By 
its greatness the greatness of the guilt is recog- 
nized. 


True, in the Old Testament this God has for- 
given the sins of God-fearing men, apparently led 
by grace and mercy. And he promises through the 
prophet Ezekiel that the wicked shall live if he 
turns from all his sins (Ezekiel 18:22). But he 
who selects not only a few passages of Scripture, 
but considers the entire doctrinal and sacrificial 
system of the law, the type of Christ, recognizes 
immediately that God did this in view of the sacri- 
ficial death of Christ which had been ordained 
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from all eternity, though it had been partly hidden 
from the Old Testament saints. As the death of 
Christ atoned for our present sins, which at his 
time had not yet been committed, in like manner 
it atoned for all sin committed in the past. “Ye 
are redeemed,” Peter says (1:1, 19), “‘with the 
precious blood of Christ as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot who verily was foreor- 
dained before the foundation of the world, but was 
manifested in these last times for you.” And John 
the Baptist comprises all guilt and all forgiveness 
in this great word: “Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
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IV 


Why He Came in Lowly Form. 


‘“‘But,”’ says someone, “Christ might have been 
born in a more exalted station of life and thus 
have appeared respectably, as it were. Why was 
he a poor artisan; why had he to move in a society 
which no decent, educated person would have fre- 
quented; why eat and drink with publicans, and 
why protect disreputable women? Why did he not 
come as a prince, the son of a king, a Roman em- 
peror, the highest and mightiest of men?” 

To some this would seem more becoming for a 
God, more conceivable to the mind. He might then 
have worked more efficiently, he might have found 
more approbation, he might have impressed the 
truth more strongly. How much, for instance, 
could he as a Roman emperor have helped the good, 
checked the evil, by word and deed, by divine laws 
and institutions? What a great, elevating, reform- 
ing influence could he have easily exerted over the 
whole world? , 

He who thinks thus, thinks that which is hu- 
man and not that which is divine. In the first 
place, God does not make any discrimination be- 
tween a king and a beggar. Before him all are 
alike, no matter how great a distinction men may 
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make. All our class differences are as nothing be- 
fore God. Power and wealth in this world are as 
dust and chaff before him; worldly titles, even the 
highest, are vain before him, and it would have 
been unworthy of Christ to assume such tawdry 
tinsel. The best and greatest minds among men 
have at all times recognized how worthless these 
things are. It is for this reason that we admire 
in Socrates and Diogenes, Elijah and John the 
Baptist, their contempt for worldly possession and 
power. Only what a man is, is truly his and ji 
lasting. What circumstances, titles, and honors — 
give him, all he accomplishes through them, pass 
away with the titles and circumstances, are not 
his, are not eternal. But Christ did not desire to 
appear as Roman emperor, to give Roman laws to 
the Roman empire which would have been of no 
value during the middle ages or today, on account 
of the changed and ever-changing circumstances. 
But as man he desired to give to mankind eter- 
nally true words of eternal life. erefore it was 
necessary for him to appear as true man without 
office and honors, without title or position. So for 
his personal existence and comfort it certainly 
mattered very little whether he was to spend 
thirty-three years as a rich or a poor man, as an 
emperor or a beggar. For when he resolves to 
redeem 1 this world he had to leave all the glory _ 
which had been his before the foundation of the __ 
world, to descend into this dark den of a sinful, _ 
leprous world, to take upon himself its woe, sur- 
passing all human understanding,—in short, he 
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had to become man. Suppose we had to live for 
thirty-three years among the beastly, degraded 
Bushmen, would it not be all the same to us 
whether or not in our exile we had to wear a few 
blue glass pearls, which they consider a most beau- 
tiful ornament, the highest honor? It was not 
vexatious to him that he had no exquisite meals, 
no showy garments, that no body-guard preceded 
him, or that no flattering courtiers constantly 
bowed before him, who knows what is in the heart 
of man, who realizes how vain are these honors, 
the simulated fear and love of the great of this 
world. But it was the sin of the world which was 
resting heavily upon him, and that this world 
which he came to redeem rejected him in mockery 
and derision, that even his disciples were so blind, 
so unbelieving—these facts caused his sigh: “Oh, 
ye of little faith! Oh, perversed nation, how long 
shall I suffer you!” This caused his tears over 
Jerusalem. 


If he had come into this world as a potentate, 
a nobleman, we would have said in our blindness: 
“Yes, when one has everything the world offers, 
everything one might desire, it is not difficult to 
live pure and sinless; he was not exposed to temp- 
tations; he had not to struggle with cares and con- 
tinual anxieties.”’ And what would he have been 
to the poor, the despised, the forsaken in this 
world, who are most in need of consolation? For 
humanity does not consist primarily of a few 
thousand educated people, studying art and science 
and belonging to society. No, true humanity in 
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the eyes of God ists mainly of the millions _ 


who, without much knowledge of art and science, 
earn their daily bread in the sweat of their brow, _ 
behind the plow, with the ax or chisel, many of _ 
whom, without any knowledge of theology or phi- 
losophy simply sigh when in distress: “O God,” _ 
trusting in childlike faith that the good God will 
help them. — 


To redeem mankind, Christ came into the 
world. What benefit would they have had from 
a Saviour appearing in pomp and purple, as an 
emperor or king? He would have been a stranger 
to them, widely separated from them; his life 
would not have been an example for them; his 
personality no source for exultation, for he would 
not have been one of them. But God does what 
he does rightly and perfectly.. When, therefore, he 
decided to become man, he became a perfect man, 
taking upon himself human existence with all its 
cares, descending into the deepest depths of pov- 

erty, need and want. 
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Ba eV 
Why Christ Was Divine. 


And yet, you probably ask again, with many 
thousands of today, ‘““Why was it absolutely neces- 
sary for Christ to be God? Is it not sufficient if 
we recognize in him the greatest and best man, 
the first moral teacher, the martyr of truth, whose 
teachings we accept, whose example we follow, in 
order to reconcile ourselves with God and be saved 
by just as holy and pure a life?” 

No, this is not sufficient. It is true, Christ is 
all this; but he possesses all these qualities only 
incidentally; they are only accessories. He is, 
above all, the only begotten Son of the living God, 
himself God from all eternity. Here, then, open 
your eyes and ears if you are really desirous for 
the truth in this all-important question of our 
religion. See and hearken what the Word of God 
says concerning it. But if you are not certain 
whether or not the Bible is really the Word of God, 
if the Spirit of God does not bear witness to your 
spirit that it is the word of eternal life—then I 
cannot help you. You must then ask men, the 
liberal theologians, the critics, the enlightened and 
educated, the aesthetics and philosophers, and you 
will receive as many answers as you have asked 
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questions. Only let me warn you of one thing: if, 
tired of many questions and answers, you finally 
open your Bible, do not allow so-called science and 
alleged free research to demonstrate to you that 
the words of the Bible have an entirely different 
significance from their actual wording. Truly, 
the man who said of himself, “I am the truth,” 
means what he says. And when he exhorts us to 
become as children, when he commands us to let 
our speech be ‘“‘yea, yea, nay, nay,” he does not 
mean that we should turn and twist his words until | 
they signify exactly the opposite of what a simple, 
childlike mind finds in them. 


Christ is God according to the Scriptures: 


Because he was announced as such by the 
prophets: “For unto us a child is born, unto us a 
son is given, and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder. And his name shall be called, “‘Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace (Isaiah 9:6). 


Because Christ says it himself in clear, unmis- 
takable words: “I and the Father are one” (John 
10:30). He that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father” (John 14:9). “Then said they all, Art 
thou then the Son of God? And he said unto them: 
Ye say that I am” (Luke 22:70). And God him- 
self says: “This is my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased” (Matt 3:17; Mark 1:11). Every- 
where Christ calls himself not a son of God, but 
the Son of God, and is called the only begotten Son 
of God. He demands divine honor for himself. 
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“That all men should honor the Son even as they 
honor the Father” (John 5:28). Yea, he even 
utters the great word: “No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me” (John 14:6). He says to the 
Jews: “Before Abraham was, I am” (Comp. Ex. 
3:14, “I am that I am”). And when he prays to 
God in the presence of his disciples: “And now, 
O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, 
with the glory which I had with thee before the 
world was,” he plainly says, “I am God from all 
eternity.”’ And that he claimed to be God was evi- 
dent even to his enemies: “The Jews answered 
him saying, for a good work we stone thee not, 
but for balsphemy; because that thou, being a 
man, makest. thyself God” (John 10:33). If, in’ 
spite of all this, Christ is not God, then he must 
be either the most self-deceived dupe or the great- 
est deceiver in the history of the world. There is 
no other alternative, despite his sublime morality. 
For can we conceive of a greater lie than that a 
man deifies himself? Has a Mohammed or another 
founder of religion ever dared this? If he is not 
God, then indeed he blasphemed God; then he cer- 
tainly deserved death according to the Mosaic law, 
and his death on the cross was only a just punish- 
ment. 


‘Christ is also God, because all who have known 
him, have also acknowledged this fact and testi- 
fied to it. Peter said: “Thou art the Christ the 
Son of the living God.’”’ And Jesus answered say- 
ing: “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jonah, for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
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Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 16:16-17). 
Thomas says to him: “My Lord and my God,” and 
Christ: allows this worship. John says of him: 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. All things 
were made by him. And the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us.”’ And Paul, the founder of 
the Christian church-doctrine, inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, says: “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself” (2 Cor. 5:19). And to 
Timothy: “And without controversy, great is the 
mystery of godliness, God was manifest in the 
flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory” (1 Timothy 3:19). 
To the Colossians, explaining this conception of 
God, he writes: “For in him dwelleth all the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily” (Col. 2:9), and to 
Titus: “For we look‘for that blessed hope and the 
appearing of the glory of owr great God and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ.’”’ To the Romans the same 
apostle writes: “Of whom (the fathers) as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God 
blessed forever” (Romans 9:5). And John, the 
beloved disciple of Christ, writes: ‘“‘This (Jesus 
Christ) is the true God” (1 John 5:20). Can any- 
one express it more clearly? Still more majesti- 
cally, however, the Godhead of Christ is pictured 
to us in the first chapter of the epistle to the He- 
brews: ‘God, who, at sundry times and in diverse 
manners, spake in time past unto the fathers by 
the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto 
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us by his Son whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the worlds; who, 
being the brightness of his glory and the express 
image of his person, and upholding all things by 
the word of his power, when he had purged by 
himself our sins, sat down on the right hand of 
the Majesty on high; being made so much better 
than the angels, as he hath by inheritance ob- 
tained a more excellent name than they. For unto 
which of the angels said he at any time, Thou art 
my Son this day have I begotten thee? And again, 
I will be to him a Father, and he shall be to me a 
Son? And again when he bringeth in the first- 
begotten into the world, he saith, And let all the 
angels of God worship him. And of the angels he 
saith, Who maketh his angels spirits, and his min- 
isters a flame of fire. But unto the Son he saith, 
Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; a sceptre 
of righteousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 
Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity ; 
therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 


In the face of such statements of Holy Writ 
there can be no question for an honest soul, as to 
whether or not the Bible teaches the Godhead of 
Christ, but only this, Can I and will I accept and 
believe this doctrine? 

Finally, Christ is God, because God alone could 
bring a fallen world back to God. That the best 
yea all the best creatures in this Universe cannot 
accomplish this, must be clear to everyone who has 
seriously considered the significance of the word | 
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redemption. True, to many this word expresses 
no definite idea. A gradual growth of mankind, a 
mental: development, so that men might come to 
the knowledge of God, more light and wisdom to 
do the good and shun the evil, would be sufficient 
for them. It is proof enough that they have not 
the least idea of what sin is, while they consider 
evil only as an imperfection, a lack of knowledge 
and of action. Under these circumstances it would 
probably suffice if from time to time great, enlight- 
ened men like Buddha, Confucius, Socrates and 
Pythagoras, Christ and Mohammed would show 
to mankind great and ideal goals, direct them to 
God, preach a beautiful morality to them, and move 
among them as strictly moral examples; though 
very little has been accomplished in this way, and 
Paris and London, New York and Berlin, so-called 
Christian cities, are scarcely better and more vir- 
tuous than Memphis or Thebes, or Athens and 
Sparta at the time of Lycurgus and Solon. 


But this is not true! Evil is not merely the 
inability to recognize and to do the good; nota 
mere weakness in man, a scrofulous disposition of 
which he might be healed through healthy mental 
food and good moral atmosphere. No! It is an 
essential deed, it is the work of an immense, pow- 
erful, real personality within us and in the whole 
world. It is the deed of a self-conscious, intelli- 
gent personality, which possesses the power to 
wage open war against God for thousands of 
years; which is endued with will power, strong 
enough to fetter millions of angels and human 
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beings; which is determined to establish, in place 
of the realm of light, a kingdom of darkness and to 
reign in it as God. When this being—Satan— 
knowingly and wilfully fell from God, he dragged 
with him at once a part of the heavenly host, de- 
stroyed to a certain degree a part of God’s creation, 
formerly belonging to the realm of light. And 
now, as the prince of this world (not a mere title 
but an awful truth), he rules with these spirits 
“which are in the air,” over this transitory world, 
which through the fall became accessible, yea, sub- 
jected to him, far more than we imagine. As we 
have only very imperfect conceptions of the love of 
God and of his life-giving power, in like manner 
we have only an imperfect knowledge of the hatred 
and of the death-dealing power of Satan of whom 
Christ says: “I send you unto the Gentiles to turn 
them from the power of Satan unto God” (Acts 
26:18). To destroy all life is the desire of this 
enemy of God, for life is divine. Death and de- 
struction, even of his own realm, are his life, and 
he rejoices whenever a worm is crushed, when- 
ever a leaf wilts. He rejoices when in winter all 
vegetable life is destroyed, he is incensed each 
spring, because divine power restores the beauty 
of nature. For as God loves and cares for his 
whole creation, thus the devil hates it and seeks to 
destroy it. “He is a murderer from the begin- 
ning” (John 8:44). The hatred of all that exists, 
the madness, delighting in destruction, which are 
often found with awful power in demoniacs and in 
the worst criminals, are his element. He is the 
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final cause of all diseases (Job 2:7, Luke 13:16, 
1 Cor. 5:5) and of death. ‘‘That through death 
Christ might destroy him that hath the power of 
death” (Hebr. 2:14). “He accuseth our brethren 
before our God day and night’? (Rev. 12:10). 
“He deceiveth the whole world” (Rev. 12:9). “As 
a roaring lion, he walketh about, seeking whom he 
may devour” (1 Peter 5:8). 


What help, then, could Jesus Christ offer in op- 
position to this power, filled with deadly hatred if 
he was only a good man, a great moral teacher, a 
mere martyr? Can the loftiest morality, or scores 
of men as great as Socrates, or all humanity as 
rigid moralists, take away the curse resting upon 
them, so that they will die no more, neither eat — 
their bread in the sweat of their brow, so that 
women will bear children without pain, and the 
ground produce fruit instead of thorns? No! Not 
even the cholera bacilli can be removed from the 
atmosphere through all the virtue and all the God- 
pleasing deeds of men. Christ himself rather says 
of Satan and of his own power to cast out devils: 
“When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his 
goods are in peace. But when a stronger than he 
shall come upon him, and overcome him, he taketh 
from him all his armour wherein he trusted, and 
divideth his spoils.” This fallen and yet powerfut 
Lucifer, against whom not even the strongest arch- 
angel dared to bring a railing accusation (Jude 
1:9), who still presents himself in heaven, re- 
proaching the Almighty himself (Job 1:9-11, 
2:4-5), can be destroyed only by a God and de- 
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prived of his spoils only by a divine Being. For this 
reason, Christ, the only begotten Son, left the 
throne which he had occupied in glory at the right 
hand of God before the world was (John 17:5), 
and as the Prince of Life he waged a mighty war- 
fare against the king of death. It is true, not the 
kingdom or the power of God were dependent upon 
the outcome of this struggle, but rather the exist- 
ence of a world. This battle was fought mainly 
for the human soul, but also because Adam’s fall 
affected all creation, the entire earth, and brought 
the curse upon animals and plants, yea, upon all 
creatures. “For the earnest expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons 
of God. For the creature was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who 
hath subjected the same in hope, because the crea- 
ture itself also shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now” (Romans 8:19-22). Of course, God from his 
throne of glory might have destroyed Satan with 
a thunderbolt or by his almighty power. But he 
is a just God, as we see in the book of Job, chapter 
one. And, besides, by this act our guilt would not 
have been atoned for. And thus Christ. driven by 
a chivalrous sense of honor, as we would say, deter- 
mined to meet his adversary in his own dominions, 
and there to overcome him without supernatural 
aid. Thus he descended, was fettered by the al- 
most unbearable chains of this hard, dead matter, 
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so that he cried as a child, was tired, hungry, 
thirsty, and sleepy. That which we assume as 
natural and which we hardly notice in everyday 
life, was a constant grief to his divine personality. 
That he was forced to eat earthly food was for a 
living God a continuous dying. That he was forced 
to use our half-blind eyes for seeing, our deaf ears 
for hearing; that he could only observe by means 
of our benumbed senses; that he was forced to 
live in our imperfect clay-form which we call the 
body—all this was a dark dungeon for an all-wise, 
all-seeing, almighty God; and in this sense also it 
is true: “Surely he hath borne our griefs and car- 
ried our sorrows” (Is. 53:4). His victory consisted 
in this, that he, of his own free will descending 
into the realm of Satan, in the sight of the prince 
of darkness and of hell, which eagerly observed 
if he would not stumble, yea, which tried to trip 
him at every step, and placed obstacles in his path, 
which, visible to him alone, raved around him in 
hellish rage, remained in God without exerting 
for a moment the divine; obedient, humble even 
unto death, this was his victory. Yes, humble! 
Humility is divine! It is true, a would-be wise man 
has contemptuously said: “Humility is the courage 
to serve.”’ But unconsciously he has uttered the 
truth; it is the highest, the only true courage. 
That it costs a great deal to possess a little of it, 
that, in spite of all endeavors, we cannot attain 
to this virtue, are signs that it is sublime. God is 
humble. He causes the sun to shine upon the 
wicked which curse and deride him, he cares for 
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them, gives them to eat and to drink, waits pa- 
tiently for their conversion, serves them, though 
they despise him by day and by night. The devil 
is proud, and he who serves him despises humility, 
believing that it is much grander and better to con- 
struct the world and to rule over it according to 
the dictates of one’s own ego. Christ could have 
accomplished this also, for he is the ‘““Word through 
which all things were made, and without which 
nothing was made that was made.” This very 
thing was the task which he undertook of his own 
free will; this was the victory over Satan, that 
for thirty-three years he never, not even for a 
second, yielded to the desire which for a God was 
almost irresistible—if we are allowed to use this 
expression—to burst these fetters and to show 
himself in his power and glory as God; yea, that 
he not even stretched forth his hand to appease his 
hunger by changing stones into bread, he who for 
the glory of God fed thousands on a few loaves. 
Consider his death! During the first three 
hours in which he was hanging on the cross, from 
nine o’clock until noon, while the human life with- 
in him was still struggling against death, he 
uttered divine words of forgiveness: ‘Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do;” 
words of loving care for his loved ones: “‘Woman, 
behold thy son;’’ words of promise: “Verily I say 
unto thee, today thou shalt be with me in Para- 
dise;’’ and distributed heaven from the cross. But 
at noon, the sixth hour, the shadows of death com- 
passed him about. The sun lost its splendor, and 
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the hour of darkness began. Then hell and Satan 
like an armed knight attacked him, for they real- 
ized that- then it. should be decided whether we 
should consume ourselves in impotent rage in 
the dark pit, or should dwell with God in light 
and felicity forever. Even God, surrounded by 
millions of trembling angels and cherubim, with- 
drew his hand from the God hanging on the cross, 
and looked on as a neutral spectator, to see if the 
only begotten Son would really accomplish his task. 
Then, while nature was hidden in darkness—for 
man was not worthy to witness this battle be- 
tween the two principles—then the great struggle, 
the struggle for the fallen creation, was decided. 
And if in this hour the crucified God who had not 
sinned, had denied God, though this he could not 
do because he himself was God, but had only 
wavered in his purpose, had only deliberated, had 
only spoken to Satan in the consciousness of his 
Godhead: Do you presume to find any cause 
against me? Am I not the Holy One? Am I forced 
to endure the misery even against my will? Behold! 
I abandon the work of redemption, and return 
to the right hand of God. Do what you please 
with these lost sinners. They shall be yours!’”— 
then, in the sight of the terrified Roman soldiers 
and of the Jewish people, the cross would have 
crumbled to dust and a tall bright figure with 
flaming eyes would have ascended to heaven re- 
turning to God, without deigning to look upon the 
condemned world, saying: “Father, desist from 
this sinful generation! They are not worthy of re- 
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demption; glorify me again with the glory which 
I had with thee before the world was; let us create 
other worlds in our honor!” But at the same 
moment another figure would have descended from 
the pit, gigantic, black as the night, the eyes glow- 
ing with eternal wrath. And spreading his dark 
wings over the world, paralyzed with fear, he 
would have shouted with a voice like thunder, 
gnashing his teeth and exulting: ‘‘Now you are 
mine! He abandons your redemption! Give up 
all hope! Descend with me into eternal torment! 
I will be your god to all eternity!” And a howl 
of despair would have ascended to heaven, and all 
creatures would have burst forth into eternal 
weeping, and the smoke of their torment would 
have ascended forever and ever; for their redemp- 
tion had failed! 


But thanks and praises to the Redeemer! He 
endured. “‘He humbled himself and became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the cross” 
(Phil. 2:8), and came forth from the struggle, on 
the one hand, it is true, with the touching cry, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
Why hast thou left me alone in this hour?” but 
also with the cry of victory: “It is finished.” And 
the significance of this great, eternally momentous 
decision we may realize when we consider that 
some day it will be the theme of the song of all 
creatures in heaven. The host of the redeemed do 
not sing of the glory of the Roman or the German 
empires; nor of the deeds and words of great men; 
nor of the triumphs of civilization and of the intel- 
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lectual progress of mankind; nor of the many 
things which occupy and inspire our hearts in this 
world. They are so unimportant that they are not 
even seen from the eternal realm. But it sings a 
new song of the death of the carpenter’s Son on the 
cross, that he was found worthy to take the book 
of life and to loose the seals with which Satan had 
secured it. “Behold, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
the root of David hath prevailed! Thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation; 
and hast made us unto our God kings and priests, 
and we shall reign on earth” (Rev. 5:5, 9, 10). 
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How the God-Man Could Suffer. 


Many who do not believe in Christ have said 
that if he was God, it certainly was an easy task 
for him to endure the most horrible suffering. 
Even believing hearts exclaim in hours of sadness: 
“O Jesus, thou wert God. Thou couldst bear it. 
But Iam a poor, weak man.” 


And yet, this conception is wrong, and is not 
founded_upon the Bible. It is rather a law of na- 
ture that the higher a being, the deeper its joy, and 
also its sorrow. Lower organisms often show so 
much indifference toward pain that one is tempted 
to believe that they have no feeling; higher ones 
are somewhat more sensitive; but man, the high- 
est organic being, feels most deeply joy and sor- 
row, bodily comfort and physical pain. Yea, even 
the difference between individuals depends upon 
the constitution of their organism, and everybody 
feels the justice of the inference: ‘“‘This tender, 
highly sensitive nature must suffer deeply under 
these circumstances or amid these surroundings.” 
Therefore we might more truthfully say, when 
Christ took upon himself the form of a servant, 
when his divine soul entered the human body, 
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which he did not bring with him made from celes- 
tial material, but which was formed from flesh 
and blood in his mothers’ womb, his nerves and 
muscles were not divine but human. As he was 
obliged to eat and to digest in order to live, to 
walk and to move in order to go from one place to 
another, to sleep in order to give his human body 
the necessary rest, thus also he experienced health 
or sickness by means of his nerves, and joyful or 
sad perceptions through the brain. But since his 
body was not ruined by sin, his senses dulled, his 
nerves half dead, his divine soul, on the other 
hand, perfect and consequently susceptible of the 
deepest and tenderest impressions, he must have 
suffered more pain during his life and on the 
cross than any other human being. Imagine us 
cast into a deep, dark dungeon, destined for the 
vilest criminals. Curses and vile language fill the 
air, where the dregs of human society eke out a 
miserable existence, constantly quarreling and 
fighting, filled with hatred, intent upon murder 
and crime. And chained like and with them, par- 
taking of the same food, we, sensitive, educated 
men, reared in the best social circles, in Christian 
homes, endued with a deep longing for everything 
that is good and noble, should be forced to spend 
many long years. The very thought of such a case 
fills us with horror. And yet, though our pride 
rebels against such a thought, though the world- 
ling may turn in disgust from such a comparison, 
this must have been the feeling of the sinless 
Christ among sinners in this world. He who has 
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looked into the depths of his heart, of which the 
Scripture says that it is “desperately wicked,” for 
it is written our righteousnesses are as filthy rags 
—how much more our sins!—he who thinks of the 
vast number of evil deeds, words and thoughts 
which happen just in one day, yea, in one hour in 
this world; he who, besides all this, hears with the 
ear of the spirit the weeping, wailing, and lament- 
ing which ascends to heaven by day and by night 
from one pole of our globe to the other, will rather 
think that the comparison is by far too mild, too 
weak. He will comprehend that words fail us 
when we try to describe the impressions of a God 
who passes through this den of robbers, lives in 
this vale of tears which is called earth. He will 
also understand that divine powers are necessary 
to endure them. 


_ The conception that God can easily endure sor- 
row and pain without feeling them very much, at 
least without paying much attention to them, is 
more or less related to the rationalistic idea that 
God is a so-called absolute being, incapable of 
partial emotions. It is unworthy of God, the fol- 
lowers of this unbiblical doctrine say, to attribute 
to him human emotions, hatred or love, revenge or 
jealousy. That would mean to place him on the 
same level with man. He is an abstract, perfect, 
ideal being. All action and emotion are one-sided, 
imperfect phenomena, and consequently unworthy 
of him. And thus as the highest conception of God 
they offer to mankind a Buddha, who, lost in “‘Nir- 
vana,” watches indifferently how the laws of 
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nature, fixed by him in the vigor of youth, work by 
themselves, and who is afraid to disturb the action 
of the clockwork by a so-called ‘“‘wonder.” But if 
this God is incapable of wrath, he is also incapable 
of love; if he is indifferent toward our sin, he is 
also indifferent toward our prayer; in short, we 
need neither to to fear nor to love him; we need 
not expect anything from him, and need only regu- 
late our lives correctly according to the. eternal 
laws of gravity, and of motion, of light and elec- 
tricity. For even morality ceases to exist in a 
God who is neither pleased nor displeased with 
our actions. That, in spite of these facts, such a 
God is eagerly accepted in our days by those who 
find it necessary to believe in a God at all, is easily 
explained. Such a God is much more convenient 
to a sinful man whose conscience smites him than 
the very inconvenient, personal, living, jealous 
God of the Bible, who is a consuming fire, who 
does not regard the sinner as innocent, who visits 
‘the iniquities of the fathers on the children unto 
the third and fourth generations, who will hold us 
responsible for every idle word that we speak. 
And because men feel that they: deserve the wrath 
of a holy and just God, they try to persuade them- 
selves, or, rather, they are convinced by the devil, 
that God cannot hate. They imitate the ostrich 
who thrusts his head into the sand that he may not 
be seen by the hunter. It is true, they do not gain 
very much by accepting this theory, for their self- 
deception does not do away with the wrath which 
is only too plainly seen in the world. Whether they 
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believe in an angry or an indifferent God, yet tor- 
nadoes, earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions take 
the lives of thousands, as occurred only a few 
years ago in Java and in Ischia. Yet every one 
of us has the absolute certainty that some day he 
must leave his loved ones and everything that is 
dear to his heart. We cannot understand that a 
great comfort can be found in the thought that all 
this suffering exists, not because God allows it, 
but because it is necessitated by the unconscious 
laws of a wise and provident nature, or by some 
expedient laws springing forth from matter. If, 
after all, we must suffer, we would prefer to know 
why, and for what object, and from whom our suf- 
fering comes, rather than constantly to fear that a 
wise but blind nature might suddenly destroy us 
for no reason whatever. In short, we prefer a liv- 
ing God to a lifeless idol. 


But some exclaim after all, ““‘Does God have 
have human passions, is he angry, revengeful like 
myself?’ Here is a picture, and more than a pic- 
ture, of actual facts. In the world of nature sur- 
rounding us on all sides, we distinguish seven 
fundamental colors, and we say: “The foliage is 
green, the sky is blue, the blood is red.”’ How do 
these colors originate? From the rays of the sun 
falling on these objects. Were it not for these 
rays, everything would be gray, or, rather, black. 
They not only make these colors visible, but they 
originate them. In the dark, blood is not really 
red, leaves are not green, but absolutely colorless. 
And yet the solar ray does not show red, or blue, 
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or green, or yellow, but only a brilliant white. 
Are not these colors contained in it? Certainly. 
But because they are all found in it in perfect har- 
mony, we see only a dazzling white, as the most 
beautiful, harmonious, and perfect result of. all. 
Is red contained in the solar ray? Yes, but it is 
not visible as such. Thus the seven spirits are 
found in God in an eternal union, and all divine 
qualities compose the one divine life, and they do 
not originate an absolute suspension, as the 
rationalists say, but the divine light, the divine 
| joy, the divine life. From this the creature takes 
one-sidedly the one color or the other; the red ray 
of wrath, or the blue ray of love, and it appears in 
us one-sidedly and predominantly as wrath or love. 
As such 7. e., as human anger, it is found in God, 
but it is found as one of the seven spirits. If it 
were not in God, where should our wrath origi- 
nate? If there were no love in God, where our 
love? We would never have had these qualities. 


Instead of saying, therefore, that God cannot 
have human qualities, let us say that man cannot 
have any qualities which are not found in God. 

~The deepest emotions which you feel in your soul 
are only weak, impure shadows of the spirits found 
in the divine soul, for you were created in the 
image of God and your soul is a breath of his soul. 
His wrath which is constantly brought to our at- 
tention in the Bible and especially in Revelation, 
and which you must feel in your trembling soul 
either here or hereafter, either in time or in eter- 
nity, is, compared with yours, what the vast, fath- 
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omless, crystal ocean is when compared with the 
dirty little puddle. The same holds true of love. 
Not only does God feel love, but it has sprung forth 
from him. If there were no love in him, you would 
not know what love is, and your most ardent love - 
is, compared with his, the same as the spark com- 
pared with the fiery ocean of the sun. This is the 
God of the Bible; a God who is the foundation of 
all life and of all emotions, in whom we live, move 
and have our being; who not only loves, but is 
love; not only displays wrath, but is wrath; not 
only feels, but is emotion; i a God of whom 


your body, soul and s rit all that you are and 
eel, are only an infinitesimal reflection. 
So 
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Vil 


How the God-Man Made Expiation. 


“Very well,” some say, “Christ, as you claim, 
was God, and has endured untold sufferings. But 
how can my guilt be atoned thereby? Because 
God suffers his innocent Son to endure all this 
anguish, the guilty is to become innocent? And,”’ 
some have added, “‘how can this be reconciled with 
God’s justice?” 

But what is justice? ‘Well,’ you say, “‘justice 
is punshment for evil and reward of good, so that 
reward and punishment are in accordance to the 
deed. ‘Thus, whosoever sheds the blood of men, 
his blood shall be shed also by men.” But thou- 
sands in our days exclaim: “No! this is barbar- 
ism; it is quite out of date now; punishment is 
not supposed to destroy, but to educate.” 


“Wrong again,” others say. “Eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth; that is my conception of justice.” 
Even here, then, you meet with opposing views. 
But let us go further. Eye for eye, tooth for tooth 
—that seems very clear and distinct, and of course 
we expect the same laws and the same justice for 
all. A poor man and a millionaire steal $100 under 
the same circumstances; consequently both are 
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sentenced to four weeks’ imprisonment. “No,” 
someone exclaims, “that would be unjust. The 
laboring man was compelled by need to steal; he 
had received a deficient education, so that he did 
not fully realize the significance of his deed; and, 
further, his innocent wife and children would suf- 
fer also by his punishment. The millionaire, on 
the other hand, did not need it; he knew what he 
did, and can pay the penalty without subjecting his 
family to suffering. Therefore imprison him for 
three months, and the laboring man for eight 
days.” 


“Exactly the opposite,” someone else exclaims. 
The millionaire is more sensitive. Why, the pau- 
per does not care for punishment, for he can rest; 
he gets better food than he would at home; the 
state has to support him. But this is entirely dif- 
ferent in the rich man’s case. He suffers greatly 
in prison; and then think of the consequences for 
his social standing, the disgrace for his family. ~ 


Instead of these two people, let us take two 
other men in exactly the same circumstances, with 
the same education, both wealthy and of the same 
age. They commit the same crime and receive the 
same punishment. Who would believe that they 
were punished alike? The one will always suffer 
more than the other, because his temperament is 
different. If we consider this fact, we will soon 
be forced to admit that human lips have never 
pronounced a perfectly just sentence. Consequent- 
ly we, who cannot be just, should not presume to 
criticise God in questions pertaining to justice. We 
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cannot rightly understand the depth and greatness, 
the kind and quality of every guilt, for to do this 
we would have to know God perfectly. This is a 
factor which must be well considered. A son who 
murdered a kind father is always and everywhere 
more guilty than he who kills a stranger. We do 
not know how great our guilt toward God is; we 
only know we are guilty. i 


Now, Christ of his own free will takes upon 
himself this guilt, whose nature, greatness, and 
consequences he knows. More than this, he will- 
ingly pays a complete ransom for it; and this we 
say is unjust? We read in the history of the world 
of thousands of cases, and they repeat themselves 
daily in which a mother laid down her life for her 
child; a man sacrificed himself for a friend; do 
we call this unjust? A man of his own free will 
goes security for a friend. The latter, however, 
becomes bankrupt through his own fault, and the 
bondsman is forced to pay. Do we call this in- 
- justice? A colonel notices that the battle is: being 
lost through a mistake of his general, and in order 
to save the day, he sacrifices himself and his men; 
is this injustice? Or Mr. N——— comes to you and 
says: “The laborer X owes you $1,000, but the 
poor fellow will never be able to pay this sum. 
However, I am willing to pay the sum for him 
and I will settle with him later. Kindly give me 
a receipt for the sum.” Would you indignantly 
censure Mr. N on account of his injustice? If 
Christ says to us, “You owe my Father such an 
immense amount that you will never be able to 
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pay it, but I will pay it for you, and you shall be 
mine to all eternity,’’ we are at liberty to accept 
this offer, or haughtily reply as is daily done by 
so many: “I do not need your help; I do not even 
believe that I owe the Father anything; anyway, 
I can and I will pay everything myself.’ But to 
speak of divine “injustice” in this connection is 
absurd, for the simple reason that the conceptions 
of sin, guilt, justice, responsibility, punishment, 
personality, substitution, in their divine absolute- 
ness and mysterious unfathomableness, by far sur- 
pass our limited understanding. 


We will mention another objection which in our 
days is frequently brought against the atoning 
death of Christ. Science, people contend, tells us 
that there are suns like ours, only larger and more 
intensely heated. Around these suns, planets or 
worlds revolve, in some instances we know this 
with certainty, in others it is very likely. Spectral 
analysis and other observations have proved the 
fact that the same chemical and physical laws exist 
there as here, that the elements combine in the 
same manner there as upon earth, and that there 
are worlds among them which are inhabitable. 
Therefore we may assume with the greatest prob- 
ability, that there are worlds among them which 
are, or once were, or some day will be inhabited, 
according to their development. Over against 
such a conception of the world the old theory of 
redemption is no more sufficient, though it may 
have fulfilled all requirements at the time when 
the earth was regarded as the center of creation. 
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What will become of these billions of beings if 
they are not redeemed? Or is it perhaps necessary 
for Christ to die a hundred and twenty million 
times in succession in order to redeem them? 


Before we answer this question we remark 
that it is of no practical value whatever for us. 
That we are wretched, separated from God, living 
in discord with ourselves, is only too true; like- 
wise that we need redemption. Consequently the 
only question of practical value for us is, Who can 
redeem us? The state of affairs upon Jupiter or 
Sirius has no vital interest for us. Suppose a fire 
should break out in my home, would it not be fool- 
ish indeed if I would refuse to accept the services 
of the fire department, until I had received infor- 
mation as to whether a fire was raging at the same 
time in Peking or New York, and if they had a 
fire department in those places? However, every 
question pertaining to spiritual affairs has a right 
to an answer. Therefore we answer, in the first 
place, we do not know. In the second place, we 
believe that all other worlds have fallen from God, 
for the existence of the same laws upon them is, 
according to our opinion, a certain proof that all 
these worlds do not belong to the paradise and 
heavenly world. The view that has been fre- 
quently proclaimed that the blessed inhabit the 
planets is, according to our view, as untenable as 
the view that they might live on continents of the 
South Pole which have not been discovered as yet; 
or on some unknown isle of the South Sea, for 
“flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
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God.” That these worlds are under the curse of 
sin is sustained also by the fact that now and then 
stars blaze up, then continually grow dimmer, and 
after two or three years disappear altogether, a 
phenomenon which reminds even unbelieving sci- 
entists of the destruction of a world with millions 
of inhabitants. That Christ appeared upon this 
earth and not upon Sirius or Vega when he contem- 
plated the redemption of the universe, might find 
its reason in his apparent humiliation which also 
explained his birth in the smallest town of Judaea, 
Bethlehem, and not in Memphis, Athens, or Rome, 
the capital of the world, or at Jerusalem, the holy 
city of God; perhaps also because this earth was 
the one place in the universe which had fallen 
deepest. If, then, Christ has overcome Satan in 
one place, the message of this fact suffices for the 
other globes. The repetition of the deed is not 
necessary, just as upon earth through one decisive 
victory, often near an unimportant village, an 
empire with its capital may fall into the hands of 
the victor. And if we have often wondered that 
nineteen hundred years have passed since Christ 
died with the words, “It is finished,’ and that 
as yet the promised redemption of the world has 
not been accomplished, we see in this very fact a 
proof of the colossal greatness of the work of re- 
demption. We do not believe that Christ, after 
his death, comfortably awaits the time when his 
kingdom can be established, but rather that he 
waits with as much impatience, if we may use. 
this expression, to redeem us as we wait for this 
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redemption; yea, that he yearns more for us 
than we for him; that now he proclaims his vic- 
torious death in other worlds; shows himself as 
the victor over death and hell; prepares and sanc- 
tifies the different mansions in his Father’s home; 
just as he preached to the millions who would not 
believe in the time of Noah and were forced to 
suffer for two thousand years, bound in fetters of 
darkness. After he has finished this grand work, 
he will not wait a second before bringing salvation 
to the whole universe. 

But should we deceive ourselves; should Christ 
have died only for our earth and its inhabitants— 
not as if it had been impossible for him as God to 
accomplish more by his death, but because he had 
destined it thus—even then we believe in a God 
who is able to find millions of different ways of 
redemption for millions of fallen worlds, and even 
then has by no means exhausted his divine wisdom. 
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Vill 


Why We Must Accept Him by Faith. 


But enough of human objections to Christ and 
his work! He who will not or cannot believe in 
him would not believe even if you gave him clear 
and conclusive proofs. On the other hand he who 
believes in him, beholds him, hears his words, and 
exclaims with Thomas: “My Lord, and my God.” 
Neither does he ask for proofs, for he needs them 
as little as for the facts that the rays of the sun 
emit heat, or that food strengthens him, or a 
wound pains him, or love gladdens his heart. Of 
course, it would have been exceedingly easy for 
God to give such plain and irrefutable arguments 
for everything that pertains to Christ that men 
could doubt it as little as that 2 plus 2 equals 4. 
But what would become of faith? The only thing 
by which a man can honor God is that he believes 
without proofs, without being able to understand 
that “‘he sent his only begotten Son into the world, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not be 
lost, but have life.’”’ He who believes this even 
against his reason honors God, and God will honor 
him. He, however, who says, “‘As long as I cannot 
understand it and reconcile it with my reason, I 
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cannot believe it,’’ makes God a liar, because he 
believeth not the record that God gave of his Son 
(1 John 5:10). Confidence in his reason, which 
cannot even understand or prove the simplest 
every-day events in this world, causes him to re- 
ject his eternal salvation. Some day God will 
justly say to him, ‘Since you placed so little con- 
fidence in my omnipotence, my love, and my truth 
that you would not believe what I plainly told you 
on every page of my Word, you shall now reap the 
reward of your sin, which you would not give up 
under the pretense that it is impossible, incompre- 
hensible, contrary to reason; as if I were com- 
pelled to act according to the command of your 
weak human reason, as if it were at all possible for 
a fallen being like you to comprehend the thoughts 
of God!”’ 


If, after all, you cannot believe that this car- 
penter’s son is eternal God, then leave him alone 
completely. Say not: “I will gladly honor and love 
him as a great teacher and example, as the noblest 
man!’ You surely do not honor him by this. Or 
do you think the emperor of Germany would feel 
_ grateful to you if you should say to him, “I regard 
you as a brave, noble, excellent man, also as a 
good soldier and statesman, but that you are the 
emperor—no, even if you would tell it to me time 
and again; I would not believe it, neither can I 
honor you as emperor!”’ 


But here is more than an emperor, here is the 
Lord of Lords, the King of Kings (Rev. 6:19, 16). 
As long as you refuse to acknowledge him as that, 
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which he himself claims to be, you only insult him 
by your one-sided, insufficient acknowledgment. 
You even make him a liar, for you do not believe in 
his testimony regarding himself. Do you think he 
will be grateful to you for this? No, for he says: 
“For except ye believe that I am he, ye shall die 
in your sins.” 
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IX 
Christ Loved the Ideal Human Life. 


But, having believed in him, and known that 
he is the Son of the living God, let us also con- 
sider the glory of the incarnate Word, having 
sufficiently viewed his humiliation. Even during 
the days of his earthly career he was glorious to 
those who looked upon him with open spiritual 
eyes, who were born of the truth, heard his voice 
and understood his words. 


In the first place, although he may not have 
possessed outward beauty of form, yet he was 
without sin. Think of the man whom you love 
and adore most. Why do you love and adore him? 
You say, because he is amiable, kind, noble, lib- 
eral, pure, in short, because he is good; and often 
it seems to you as if you cannot sufficiently love, 
adore, and honor him on account of these quali- 
ties. And yet he possesses all these qualities only 
in a very limited degree; in fact, even in the best 
of all sinful creatures they are only negative. Thus 
our happiness is scarcely more than the absence 
of unhappiness; our peace the absence of strife 
and contention; our health only the absence of 
sickness; our generosity a partial absence of self- 
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ishness and avarice; and if we do only one-tenth 
of what God requires of us, we consider ourselves 
active and virtuous men of God. Thus our present 
perception is only imperfect, our truthfulness falls 
little short of falsehood, for truth is not part of 
ourselves. Try as we may to utter the truth, after 
all it will be a one-sided, defective, faulty, imper- 
fect conception and presentation—a falsehood even 
if the words are true. 


But in Christ there was real love, absolute truth, 
perfect unselfishness; there was everything that 
we love and admire in any or all men without any 
admixture of imperfection. How pleasant such 
superiority must have been to every one! With 
what assurance and trust could the disciples rely 
on him; with what confidence could they look up 
to him! It surpasses our understanding. Those, of 
course, whose hearts were evil, who were full of 
uncleanness, pride, and selfishness, must have been 
unpleasantly affected by his very presence.. For 
there are even sinful men who live close to God, 
whose very look is a punishment for the wicked. 
How much more this must have held true of 
Christ; how truly also must the feeling of such 
have been expressed by the words: “Jesus, thou 
Son of God, what have we to do with thee? Art 
thou come hither to torment us before the time?” 
Hear the furious hatred of his enemies. His very 
presence judged men, separated good and evil, and 
revealed the life principle of men. Either they 
fell down at his feet and worshipped him, or they 
gnashed their teeth and picked up stones to stone 
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him. No one who came into contact with him 
could remain indifferent. Besides, he was an in- 
fallible authority. Everywhere and at all times 
the human heart has longed for an authority, for 
a norm, for direction, for an ideal example. Men 
hasten in their search for an authoritative author- 
ity in religion and in science, in art and in poli- 
tics, and with their whole heart they cling to it, find 
their spiritual law, comfort and safety in the say- 
ings of Christian men. How many millions of 
Catholics, for example, honestly believe in the 
religious infallibility of the Pope, driven by this 
longing for an authority upon which they might 
rely! 7 


In Christ the disciples found an _ infinitely 
greater authority, which at every moment bore its 
absolute proof of identity in itself, just as the 
sun bears the proof of its illuminating power in 
itself. Wherever he went or stood, whether he 
was speaking or keeping silent, whatever he said 
or did, he was always absolutely right. No one 
could find any fault in him, there was neither too 
much nor too little, one had always the conviction 
of absolute truth and perfect suitableness. One 
had continually to marvel over this perfect being, 
continually to meditate even upon his most insig- 
nificant actions. How ‘pleasantly this must have 
affected everyone who was born of the truth; who, 
as all Christians do today, sadly considered how 
completely the world is wrapt up in falsehood; 
how often we ourselves, though unintentionally 
and unconsciously, commit sin; how we never 
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succeed in showing ourselves as we are, but, driven 
by politeness, prejudices, weakness, ambition, fear, 
or love of men, pretend to be more or less than we 
really are. Here was a man who always and every- 
where, in small and great things, was truthful, yea, 
truth itself, and from this quality, absolute truth, 
all virtues which we admire in individuals, sprang 
forth. Thus, for instance, courage. We all like 
to see a courageous man, who always remains the 
same, no matter what the circumstances or sur- 
roundings may be, who frankly and without fear 
defends his cause, whose eyes tell us that he knows 
no hesitation or yielding, no apprehension’ or 
alarm. In Christ it was found in most perfect 
form. Whether a bloodthirsty mob surrounded 
him to stone him, or mothers brought their chil- 
dren that he might bless them, whether waves cov- 
ered the boat, or he was sitting on a mountain 
comforting the poor, promising them the kingdom 
of heaven, he was always the same; he knew no 
fear; no frightened look, no troubled expression 
told of anxiety in his heart. How safe and secure 
men must have felt in his presence! 


Nor was he changeable. The most amiable 
man has moody moments, when he is unkind to his 
friends, when it is unpleasant to deal with him. 
Christ had no temper, was never moody, showed 
no impatience. Whenever his disciples approached 
him, his eyes always rested upon them mildly, lov- 
ingly, seriously, kindly, and he was always ready 
to answer their questions. The greatest, most gift- 
ed man, possessing great genius and knowledge, 
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has, after all, many weak, trivial and ignoble 
traits, so that it has been truly said: “No man is 
truly great in the eyes of his valet de chambre. 
Even the best man plays a part more or less, says 
this or that because he desires to be consistent, 
and the consequence is that now and then he for- 
gets his part and appears as a mere man, who has 
many traits which are not in accord with his posi- 
tion or title, with his official gown or clerical robe. 
But Christ could not possibly forget his part, for 
he played no part; he did not strive to be a great 
or pious man or the Son of God; he was great and 
pious; he was the Son of God. Therefore all his 
words and looks, gestures, his appearance and his 
walk harmonized perfectly, so that no one could 
get the impression that he might have been better 
otherwise. Whether he declared that it was his 
office in the world to be a servant, or with divine 
composure uttered the majestic words: “Ye call 
me Master and Lord, and ye do well, for so I am,” 
never did he leave the least impression of a self- 
made humility or of self-complacent pride. What 
man could speak these words after him im the 
same manner? No; what he claimed to be he was, 
perfectly, completely, absolutely. All felt within 
their hearts: “It is so! Thou speakest the truth. 
Thou art true.” 


But what are all the gifts of a man without 
kindness? To be a kind man—can you think of 
anything nobler? Christ was kind, not only theo- 
retically, not only negatively, because he was sin- 
less and never committed, spoke, or thought any 
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evil; no, his kindness was warm, positive, living, 
without sentimentality and enthusiastic outbursts 
of feeling; it was, like his other traits, genuine, 
deep, true. Has ever a man comforted the mis- 
erable and the sick, the poor and the sinful as he 
did? He did not use well meaning phrases or 
everyday comfort, telling them not to grieve too, 
deeply, it would turn out for their best, or not 
to lose courage, or other worthless coins which we 
toss to the unhappy almost every day. No. 
“Blessed are the poor,” he said, “‘for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye who weep, for 
ye shall be comforted! In the world ye have tribu- 
lation, but be of good cheer I have overcome the 
world.” Words, of which each is a rock upon which 
we can safely build; a pillow upon which we can 
quietly lay our weary heads in the hour of death. 


To the word was added the deed, not in part, 
but in whole. He did not promise the blind a 
remedy to restore some of his sight; he did not 
merely relieve the pain of the sick; but to the 
former he said: ‘‘Receive thy sight,” to the latter, 
“Arise and go home,” to the leper, “Be clean,” and 
it took place. He took the burden of sin from the 
soul of the penitent with the words: “Be of good 
cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee.” This was con- 
solation! This was help! 


How kindly he dealt with his disciples! How 
gently and patiently he bore their weakness, their 
faults, their unpleasant traits! For they were men 
like us. How kindly he dealt with the excitable, 
self-conscious Peter, and even with the penurious, 
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ungodly, mendacious Judas! How often he could 
have reproved them! And yet of all the reproaches 
he utters only one reproach of love. He does not 
criticise them on account of their ungratefulness, 
their selfishness, their pride; he does not tell them 
that they are unworthy of his love or of God’s 
kindness; only this one thing grieves him, that 
they have so little faith, that they believe too little 
in his love; ask too little of him; have too little 
confidence in him. This is the only thing that 
pains him, the only thing which calls forth re- 
proach. And how fatherly is his dealing with 
them! “Dear children,” he calls them. ‘“Hence- 
forth I call you not servants. * * * I have called 
you friends.” Shortly before his death he forgets 
the awful suffering which awaits him, in order 
that he might comfort them. “Let not your heart 
be troubled, * * * I go to prepare a place for 
you, and I will come again, and will receive you 
unto myself, that where I am there ye may be 
also.” 


Now we can understand why their hearts were 
filled with sadness, when he told them that he 
would soon leave them, so that they would not see 
him for a short time; when shortly after they saw 
him, who had done only good deeds, had comforted 
and helped all, dragged by a furious mob, dying as 
a malefactor on the cross. No son who loses his 
best and kindest father; no widow who weeps at 
the dying couch of her husband; no man who 
stands by the grave of his best friend, loses as 
much as they did in Christ, who was their father 
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and brother, their comforter and teacher, their 
Messiah and God. And well can we understand 
that when, after his resurrection he appeared in 
their midst, they did not trust their eyes, and could 
not believe for joy. And with what infinite ten- 
derness he makes Peter understand that he has 
forgiven his base, wicked denial, three times re- 
peated! It would have been human nature—and 
many Christians would have done this—at least 
to say to him, “Did I not tell you that you would 
deny me? But you would not believe me, declaring 
that you would willingly die with me. This is 
the result of relying on one’s own strength. Take 
an example and learn a lesson for the future,” etc. 
But this was not Christ’s method. With infinite 
love he looked upon the disciple who only a short 
time before had sworn that he did not know him, 
and asked him three times: “Simon, lovest thou 
me?” and thus gave him an opportunity to expiate 
for his denial three times repeated by affirming 
his love three times. Then he reinstalled him 
into his apostolic office by repeating three times: 
“Feed my sheep.” Not a word of reproach, not 
even of exhortation. How Peter’s heart must 
have melted within his bosom from remorse and 
shame, when he remembered that he had denied 
this Lord; from love and affection, when he con- 
sidered the Master’s tenderness! Verily, he who is 
not touched by such kindness, does not have any 
himself. 


Thus Christ was the ideal man, the image of 
God. For this purpose also he came into the 
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world, namely, to show us what we might be if we 
had not fallen from God. A glorious picture, in- 
deed, which should comfort us. Yet, alas! only too 
often we meet with sad caricatures of the divine 
image, which frequently cause us to exclaim: Is 
this also a being created in the image of God! 
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xX 
Christ’s Deity Proved by His Teaching. 


But Christ was not only the picture of the per- 
fect man; he was also the Logos, the Word, which 
was in the beginning with God, and as such he is 
especially great and glorious. That the word in 
our days is considered so unimportant that often 
we regard it simply as a passing, soon-forgotten 
sound, is a sad testimony for our spiritual life. 
The language should be to every man the exhala- 
tion of the living soul, which God has breathed into 
us, a constant revelation of the eternal in time, 
and as such the highest that man is able to do. For 
as God through his word created the world, thus 
also man through his word can found or destroy 
cities, give laws, make war or peace, and daily 
bring forth immense things, good or evil. But, ah, 
how is this holy power and might disregarded and 
misused, especially in our days! Even apart from 
many lies and wicked words, consider the ver- 
bosity which constantly pours forth from our 
mouth, mostly thoughtless, unimportant, shallow, 
milk-and-water expressions, falling from the lips 
only and not from the heart. How often in our 
social life do we utter commonplace phrases while 
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congratulating or condoling a person, and answer 
is given in just as trite, every-day sentences, so 
that frequently we are actually surprised when a 
man seems to mean what he says. What vainness, 
nothingness, platitude, and ignorance of the soul! 
And ah, how we treasure up unto ourselves guilt 
against the day of judgment. For God attaches 
more importance to our words than we do our- 
selves; they are of greater importance to him 
than to us; he writes every one of them into his 
book, so that he can thoroughly examine them and 
take us to account for every word, though it may 
not even have been very wicked, but only idle. 
“For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and 
by thy words thou shalt be condemned” (Matt. 
12:37). Each word is a deed, be it good or evil, 
and is immediately recorded as with a diamond 
pen upon the great phonograph of the universe, 
and will some day sound forth to our shame or our 
delight. 


The greatness and the power of a man show 
themselves in the greatness and power of his 
words. This fact is proved by the great lawgivers 
and reformers of history even at the present time. 
We can see it in the fact that we often identify a 
man and his words, thus speaking of a “Goethe,” 
a “Dante,” a “Virgil,” a “Homer,” as if we meant 
them personally, instead of alluding simply to their 
words. That also Christ attaches the greatest sig- 
nificance to his words. “If ye believe my words,” 
“The word that I have spoken, the same shall judge 
him in the last day.” “Heaven and earth shall pass 
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away, but my words shall not pass away.” They 
are greater and more important even than his 
miracles, for he says: “If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead.’ While the Jews 
could truly say of him: “‘Never man spake like this 
man,” Christ promises that those who believe in 
him shall be able to perform even greater miracles; 
greater words, however, none will be able to utter. 
Peter recognized this fact and.therefore he did not 
say: We follow thee, because we have seen thy 
miracles, but: ‘“‘To whom should we go but unto 
thee? Thou hast words of eternal life.” By this 
those people are judged who continually say, “Yes, 
if I had seen his miracles, I might have believed,” 
for they have his word which is far greater, and 
yet they do not believe. 


And here let us say to the skeptical and spirit- 
ually nervous world, which is afraid to believe in 
miracles, that we deem it unnecessary to discuss 
Christ’s miracles singly and in detail, because it 
is self-evident for us that, if Christ is God, the 
miracle is his element in which he freely does as 
he likes. Even the liberal philosopher Rousseau 
exclaims: ‘‘He who would ask the question, Can 
God perform miracles? belongs to a lunatic asy- 
lum.” God is altogether the miracle. He who be- 
lieves not the miracle, believes not in God, even 
though he imagines that he believes in him. He is 
too narrow-minded to comprehend both. 


That Christ’s words are greater than all human 
words, can be seen from their effects. He came 
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into the world, spoke words of eternal life, and | 
thereby unbalanced the whole world. Others have 
died as martyrs on the cross, have raised the dead 
and healed the sick, but who has ever done such 
great things by his word? Eighteen hundred years 
ago the ruler of the world, the Roman Emperor 
Tiberius, was residing at his magnificent palace 
on the isle of Capri. Swift galleys were anchored 
in the harbor awaiting his commands to carry 
them to the remotest parts of the world. Legions 
of dreaded soldiers obeyed his words; even the 
powerful senate at Rome trembled at his com- 
mand, and to its members the gloomy emperor, 
weary of life and tormented by pangs of con- 
science, wrote with a golden style: ‘Assembled 
Fathers:. May the gods punish me even more 
severely than they do already, if I know what to 
write to you and what not to write.” 


At the same time an unknown man, one of the 
subjects of Tiberius, in a small, distant province 
of the vast Roman empire, was sitting on a moun- 
tain near the Galilean sea, surrounded by a few 
fishermen, by beggars, women with sick children 
on their arms, poor people who could scarcely 
earn their daily bread. To these people he said: 
“Blessed are the poor, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are they that hunger, for they 
shall be filled. Blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted. Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink, nor 
yet for your body, what ye shall put on, for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
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these things;” he called their attention to the 
lilies of the field and to the birds of the air. 


Where is Tiberius, with his legions? Where 
are his palaces? Where are the senate and the 
Roman empire? Ask the millions around you who 
earn their daily bread in the sweat of the brow. 
They know not; they have never heard the names. 
But the words of that poor man still resound in 
the world, proclaimed by hundreds of missionaries 
to all nations; preached from thousands of pul- 
pits; read in millions of Bibles in many languages. 
They comfort the poor, strengthen the weak, and 
teach men to live patiently and die peacefully. 


When his disciples request him to teach them 
to pray aright, he speaks seven sentences. So 
simple are they that every child can repeat them, 
and at the same time so deep that no man can 
sound their depth. It is not only a glorious prayer 
which contains all human needs, and into which 
every one can include all the desires of his heart; 
a prayer which we can repeat daily without be- 
coming weary of it; but it is also a whole spiritual 
world which no man will ever be able to master.. 
On spiritual wings it soars through the universe, 
heaven, earth and hell. In the address: “Our 
Father who are in heaven,” the Holy Spirit, who 
prays within man, rises above this poor earth to 
a common Father and Creator of all men, yea, of 
all created beings on earth and in the entire uni- 
verse. He beholds him as the only true being, the 
one of whom he can truly say: “Who art.” He be- 
holds him in the unapproachable light of eternity, 
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in the highest heaven, God, eternal Father, borne 
by seraphim, surrounded by cherubim, who shout 
without ceasing: “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of 
Hosts!’ Hallowed be thy name!’ They behold in 
the eternal God the true “being’”’ (who art) and 
in the continuous creations of the universe the 
“becoming” (hallowed be thy name). They are 
not affected by our need. They do not concern 
themselves about the fall of Satan with his legions. 
Knowing past and future, they are highly exalted 
above all transitoriness and finiteness, and behold 
to all eternity a God, holy in himself; holy in his 
creation; holy in all heavens; holy in hell; holy in 
the ever-developing forms of his being, exalted in 
majestic, eternal tranquility above all develop- 
ments of good and evil. 


We cannot comprehend those words; we 
scarcely can have a presentiment; we do not know 
what they mean: ‘Hallowed be thy name.” 


With the second petition the spirit soars to the 
second heaven, where the patriarchs, prophets, 
and apostles surround God, the Son and Redeemer 
of the universe, and pray: “Thy kingdom come.” 
We behold the eternal decrees of redemption: 
Complete them speedily and redeem the elected! 
Redeem the whole creation which with us groaneth 
and travaileth in pain until now and waiteth for 
the manifestation of the sons of God. Redeem 
them and establish thy kingdom, and divide it 
with us and with all whom thou hast found and 
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made worthy to work with thee in the work of re- 
demption that they may sit with us at thy table. 
“Thy kingdom come.” 


In the third heaven we find the sainted dead, 
who died in Christ. Their work, performed quietly 
and yet powerfully by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, is comprehended in the words: “Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.” By day and 
by night they are engaged in this blessed work. 
Constantly they endeavor to extend the divine will 
which they fully understand; to comfort the 
afflicted, to strengthen the weak, to hinder the 
godless, to punish the wicked. They continually 
weave this spiritual garment until the day of re- 
demption and of judgment, while they sing in a 
mighty chorus: ‘Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” 


Then the spirit leaves the three higher worlds, 
where only the divine “Thy” is heard, and takes 
its flight back to earth, which has been given to 
“us.”’ It looks over the life of man and comprises 
all activity of all beings in the one petition: “‘Give 
us this day our daily bread.”’ Not only bread for . 
the body, nourishment, and clothing, and home, 
but also bread for the thinking soul; all powers 
which man needs daily for investigation and in- 
vention, for art and science, for thinking and per- 
ceiving. This daily bread for our soul give us 
this day; and give us also the bread of the Spirit, 
O Lord. Our spirit has sprung from thee, and 
every human being can find nourishment only in 
its first cause. Therefore, give to it divine food, 
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love, faith, hope. Give it to us this day, for thou 
hast given to man the today that in it he might 
live and labor. Yesterday and tomorrow belong to 
thee, thou hast reserved them to thyself. Give 
today life to the animal, sap and vitality to the 
plant, force to the crystal and to the atom, motion 
to the water, currents to the air, destructive power 
to the fire. For in thee all live, move, and have 
their being; give, O God, to thy whole creation 
today the daily bread. | 


And the spirit in its flight descends to hell, to 
that place which from the depths ascends, and in 
the human heart mingles, with paradise which de- 
scends from above. It is the world of guilt, still 
discerned as guilt. There the anger and the Jove 
of God struggle with each other; there the will of 
man is done and not that of God, for hell is the 
negation of heaven: ‘‘Lord, forgive us our debts as 
we forgive our debtors.” 


In the lower hell there is the temptation, the 
realm of those spirits who do not want the king- 
dom of God to come, who say to the soul by day 
and by night: ‘Cease serving God, join our ranks 
and pray: may Thy kingdom never come. Instead 
let us establish our own realm to all eternity.” And 
in this realm of wrath their lord and leader walk- 
eth about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour. Therefore, O Lord: “Lead us not into 
temptation.” 


The spirit looks even deeper into the deepest 
depths of hell. There upon a high throne is seated 
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the god of all evil, surrounded also by seraphim 
and cherubim, who shriek eternal curses at the 
God of all good. And he who is sitting upon the 
throne curses in wrath that the evil shall eternally 
be his. And the spirit, while beholding this eternal 
night, shudders and sighs from the depths of his 
oppressed soul: “Deliver us from evil.’’ 


But again the spirit takes its flight through 
hell, earth and heavens, and exclaims: ‘For thine 
is, after all, at all times, and everywhere, even in 
hell, the kingdom; thou canst deliver us from the 
dominions of the evil one; and the power, so that 
thou canst give unto thy whole creation the daily 
bread; and the glory in thy heavens!’ And the 
spirit beholds it in the spirit that this is, was, and 
shall be so “‘for ever and ever,” and exultingly con- 
cludes: ‘““Yea, amen, it is true! it is true!” 
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XI 


Christ’s Deity Proved by His Works. 


Look upon the simplicity of the parables of 
Christ. Every child can instantly remember them ; 
yet they are marvelous creations in their perfect- 
ness and aptness, every word bearing a deep sig- 
nificance. Thus in his interpretation of the para- 
ble of the tares among the wheat; thus also when 
he refers to the lilies and the ravens, which 
neither sow nor reap, and yet are fed by the heav- 
enly Father; for who or what could exist without 
food? Many of his parables are epos or dramas, 
representing the whole human life, as that of the 
prodigal son; or a trilogy, comprising earth, 
heaven, and hell, as the parable, or, rather, the 
story of the rich man. All parables, like those of 
the sower and the ten virgins, offer something to 
the simplest mind, but at the same time call forth 
so many thoughts and questions that one can never 
exhaust them. What man has ever been able to 
utter words which give food for thought to high 
and lowly? There is always danger to find more 
in human productions than even the author him- 
self had meant to convey. With Christ this danger 
is precluded. He who meditates upon his words 
with a childlike mind, and constantly finds new 
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thoughts suggested, may believe that Christ in- 
tended to include these ideas, for he intended to 
say everything which can be expressed by words, 
and in fact more, which we shall only understand 
in eternity. He indeed, speaks words of eternal 
life! There is more comfort, more strength, more 
thorough knowledge, more truth contained in his 
brief utterances, than in the sayings of the great- 
est sages of all times: “Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted,” ‘“‘He who be- 
lieveth in me hath eternal life,” “The truth shall 
make you free,” “He that hateth his life in this 
world, shall keep it unto life eternal,” “He that be- 
lieveth on me is not judged,” “‘The very hairs on 
your head are all numbered,” and many others, in 
regard to which the Holy Spirit beareth witness to 
our spirits, that they are life and truth; that they 
will be our comfort in the hour of death. 


In the same way also all of Christ’s actions, and 
everything connected therewith, are of the deepest 
significance. This would naturally be expected, 
when God appears in this finite world. Every- 
thing must be a mystery, a symbol, which is of the 
greatest importance and has a deep meaning, so 
that even the angels meditate upon it. 


Thus when we read of the incident of his ap- 
pearance to his disciples by night walking upon 
the sea. This is not, as some say, an instructive 
myth. If it were nothing but a symbolical repre- 
sentation of moral conditions, not based on actual 
facts, it would be of just as much or little value as 
a fable of Aesop. But, just as Christ assures the 
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man having the palsy of the forgiveness of sins by 
the external restoration, in like manner he teaches 
the disciples, without words but through actual 
deeds, that faith walks even upon the raging sea 
of distress. This very deed changes this incident 
into a deep and beautiful picture of the Christian 
life. Here also the words may be applied: Only a 
real incident has real value. While at the shore 
the blind world sleeps, the disciples are fulfilling 
their duty, struggling on the stormy sea of temp- 
tation against adverse winds, which are the spirits 
which rule the air (Eph. 2:2 and 6:12). God him- 
self, though at first unknown to them, comes to 
their rescue. Then we observe the three stages of 
faith. Most disciples do not have the courage to 
undertake the battles of life in firm faith, though 
they know the Lord; they remain in the ship, the 
place of refuge, suitably erected by their wisdom; 
yet they rejoice when the Lord comes to them. 
Peter alone leaves the ship of human wisdom and 
dares what to the natural man would seem foolish- 
ness. But he sinks because he does not look up 
to Jesus alone, but at the wind and the waves. 
Jesus, however, walks freely upon the stormy sea, 
yea, he enables others to do it, but he nevertheless 
also boards the ship. Here we have the question 
of faith viewed in the positive, the comparative, 
and the superlative. 


In another place we read that once, when 
Christ was on the way from Jericho to Jerusalem, 
a blind man was sitting by the wayside begging, 
and that Christ restored his sight (Luke 18 :35-43, 
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Mark 10:46-52). Whether this Bartimzus was 
one of the two blind men mentioned by Matthew, 
or these men were different ones—a view which 
seems very probable when we think of the many 
blind men in Palestine today—we do not know. 
This account reads like a brief story—and such it 
is, and also a true one. But looking a little closer 
upon this blind man, we exclaim in surprise “Why, 
I am this man; he is a picture of mankind!”’ By 
the road to eternity, which leads from the accursed 
city of destruction, Jericho (Joshua 6:26), to the 
holy city of God, Jerusalem, man is sitting; he can- 
not walk, for he is blind. Around war is being 
waged. God waits for us, Christ dies for us, angels 
protect us, rejoice over us, devils seek daily and 
nightly to destroy us, eternity is near at hand, 
soon time will be passed away. And we, without 
even knowing it, we sit by the wayside begging 
(what else could a blind man do?), begging for 
coppers; asking from life a little luck; from wife 
and child a little love; from gold and possessions 
a little pleasure; from art ideals; from science 
knowledge; from our neighbors recognition and 
respect; and finally we sink into the grave as 
weary beggars. “And hearing the multitude pass 
by, he inquired what it meant; and they told him: 
“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” This is mockery. 
Nazareth was the most despised town in Israel. 
“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” was 
a proverb. 


This scene repeats itself even today. If a trou- 
bled soul asks its relatives and friends for the sig- 
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nificance of the emotions within the heart, it re- 
ceives the same answer— it is Jesus of Nazareth, 
or, in other words, it is fanaticism, imagination ; 
you must not carry this thing to an excess; you 
must not desire to be better than other people. But, 
uninfluenced by the people, the blind man ex- 
claims: “Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on 
me.” This is our prayer during our pilgrimage up- 
on earth; some day we will say: “Glory and do- 
minion be unto our God who sitteth upon the 
throne, and to the lamb that loved us and made 
us kings and priests unto God and his Father.”’ But 
upon earth it is safest for us to sigh: “God be 
merciful unto me, a sinner; have mercy on me.” 


Of course, those who went before rebuked the 
blind man, for they did not deem it necessary to 
remain with the Master and to listen to his words; 
they rather hastened to herald the coming of some- 
thing new. “But he cried so much the more: 
Thou Son of David, have mercy on me. And Jesus 
stood and commanded him to be brought unto him. 
And they called to the blind man, saying unto him: 
“Be of good cheer, rise, he calleth for thee.’”’ How 
different is the language of those who surround 
Christ. Words of comfort: “Be of good cheer ;” 
words of admonition: ‘‘Arise.” Yes, man must 
arise when God calls him. “I will arise and go to 
my father,” the prodigal son said; “I will no 
longer sit by the wayside.” ‘And he cast away his 
garment.” Thus man must cast away the garment 
which he has worn in the past, which he valued 
highly; the torn and often mended garment of 
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self-righteousness, of his good deeds, his virtues. 
As long as he had nothing else, it was better than 
nothing at all. Honesty, good reputation, may 
often, with the help of God, have assisted us, pro- 
tected us from grave sins; they may have been 
a barrier against our desires and lusts. And some- 
thing else yet was this garment. Naked we were 
born into the world. That which education, train- 
ing, surroundings and circumstances have given 
us our acquired arts and knowledge, profession 
and talents, accomplishment and easy deportment 
—these are the garments in which we clothe 
ourselves, to cover our nakedness, so that others 
might not see at once how empty and vain, how 
discontented and unhappy, how restless and peace- 
less we are. And, besides, we act like little chil- 
dren; we are proud of a pretty ribbon, and despise 
others because they do not have a little gold or 
silver woven into their ragged raiment. Cast this 
garment away when Christ calls you. In its place 
he will give you at the resurrection of the just a 
white garment, which will completely cover your 
nakedness. Then only the old complaint will cease: 
“TI was afraid, for I am naked” (Gen. 3:10). 


““And the blind man arose and came to Jesus. 
And Jesus answered and said.’’ Answered? Did 
the blind man ask him a question? No. But when 
he was sitting by the wayside, he exclaimed, ““Have 
mercy on me.” Then Jesus had not answered, 
but had passed him; he had stood still without 
answering. Such are the ways of God. Many a 
one has cried to God with a longing heart and a 
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passionate desire, but there was no voice: or 
answer. Man in his misery sought him in the 
firmament above, on earth below, asked the stars 
and the ocean, the forest and the desert, the sun, 
the dark night, and the clouds: ‘““‘Where is God?’ 
And the stars glimmered coldly and indifferently ; 
the sun pursued his course; the ocean rolled on; 
the clouds went on their way; and the poor, anx- 
ious heart almost despaired. Satan whispered: 
“Cease, it is all a delusion, there is no God.” 
Patience! human heart, patience! God answers 
always. Never a sigh which was sent to heaven 
has returned unanswered; never the cry of the 
human heart which arose to heaven has come back 
like a letter that did not reach its destination. The 
pillars of the earth would sooner totter, or the 
laws of nature change. God has often answered 
the prayer of childhood in old age, but he always 
answers. It is an eternal, divine law; ‘Everyone 
that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” It 
is good for us that we must wait on earth; but on 
the new earth it will be true: “It shall come to 
pass that before they call I will answer, and while 
they are yet speaking I will hear” (Isa. 65:24). 


“What wilt thou that I should do unto thee?” 
The blind man said unto him: “Lord, that I might 
receive my sight!” The blind man has become 
used to his condition. To sit begging by the way- 
side, to play with the coppers which people gave 
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him, to count how many he possessed, this was his 
daily occupation. He had almost forgotten that 
he was blind, he had no hope that his condition 
would ever change. But all at once his soul clearly 
recognized the wretchedness of his condition. He 
longed to be able to walk, to see the beautiful sun, 
the blue sky, the trees, the animals—to become a 
man. He does not ask for nice clothes, rich alms, 
or good food; ah, that would be too little; he wants 
the highest possession. What had people called 
him? A blind man! What does he desire? Sight. 
And all the longing of his soul is expressed in the 
ery: “That I might receive my sight.” 


“And Jesus said, Go thy way.” Do not sit down 
again; go through the temporal life to heaven, 
through the universe to God. “‘Thy faith hath made 
thee whole, and immediately he received his sight.”’ 
Oh, the delight! The world with its greatness, its 
beauty, its design lies before his wondering eyes, 
now he can understand and enjoy it; he is no more 
a “blind man.” “‘And he followed Jesus in the 
way.” He did not walk away in his own paths; no, 
he followed him. Whither? To Jerusalem, to death, 
to the cross, but also to the resurrection and to 
glory! 


We also, who used to sit by the wayside beg- 
ging, will follow him who opened our eyes. It is 
worth our while. For though the blind world now 
allows him to pass by unnoticed, some day the sign 
of the carpenter’s son will appear in the sky, and 
all tribes of the earth will lament and smite upon 
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their breasts. But he who now confesses him be- 
fore men, will then hear the words: “I will also 
confess him before my Father and the angels in 
heaven.” 
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XII 


Christ’s Deity Proved by His Resurrection. 


Christ died. We all know how. Rousseau said 
in regard to his death: “If the death of Socrates 
was that of a wise man, the death of Jesus Christ 
was that of a God.” It seems to us that the uni- 
verse contains three miracles, which again com- 
prise millions of others, as the ocean takes up 
rivers, brooks and raindrops. 


The first miracle was the creation of the uni- 
verse, when the self-sufficing Godhead revealed 
himself, when the infinite became finite, the eter- 
nal temporal, the spiritual material. An incom- 
prehensible mystery.. 


“In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth.” 


The second was the redemption of this crea- 
tion. Also a creation, when that which even 
angels cannot comprehend took place, when the 
Creator of all things became man. ‘‘And the Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us.” 


In the third place, there is a miracle of Satan 
just as great, proving his might and power. A 
God descended to his creation brought glad 
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tidings, performed works of salvation, desired to 
relieve an oppressed humanity of its burden by 
taking it upon himself. And, behold, this same 
humanity, his creatures, scorn this God, despise 
him, curse him, yea, sneeringly nail him to the 
cross! ‘He came into his own, and his: own re- 
ceived him not.” 


And yet, dying, he exclaimed: “It is finished.” 
Here also I hear God. Or is it not true that for 
six thousand years man, whether he be a Moses 
who could not enter the promised land; Elijah 
whose unfinished work was finished by Elisha 
(1 Kings 19:16 and 17); an Attilla; a Moham- 
med; an Alexander; a Cesar or a Napoleon—is 
it not-true that all men, and some day also you and 
I, pass away with the sigh: “What I desired, what 
I hoped, what I strove and longed for, is left un- 
completed.” | 


“And rose again on the third day.” “Now if 
Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, how 
say some among you that there is no resurrection 
of the dead? But if there be no resurrection of the 
dead, then is Christ not risen. And if Christ is not 
risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith 
is also vain. Yea, and we are found false witnesses 
of God; because we have testified of God that he 
raised up Christ, whom he raised not up, if so be 
that the dead rise not. For if the dead rise not, 
then is not Christ raised. And if Christ he not 
raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your gins. 
Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished” (1 Cor. 15:12-18). 
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Thus speaks St. Paul. Far from him to take 
comfort in a spiritual conception of Christ’s res- 
urrection! Rather, he clearly perceives here the 
great Either-Or. This great man of God, putting 
aside all half consolatory arguments, exclaims: 
“Tf in this life only we have hope in Christ, we 
are of all men most miserable.” Therefore let us 
examine ourselves, if we believe in the risen Christ. 
If not, we are yet in our Sins. 


The most mysterious parts of the Bible, this 
book of holy mysteries, are those which relate to 
the risen Christ. It is touching to observe the joy 
of the disciples, and at the same time their holy 
awe of the Master and friend of their souls, who 
had returned from another and eternal world, 
whom they had thought lost, and who now ap- 
peared again as flesh and blood, eating and drink- 
ing, exactly the same one, and yet higher than be- 
fore knowing no limitations of matter or of cor- 
poreality, now becoming visible, now invisible. In- 
deed, the mystery was great, and we also would 
have beheld the risen Christ with trembling hearts 
and with holy awe—this tangible witness of an in- 
tangible world, this living victor over death, this 
paradisaical man. And many questions, great and 
deep, would have arisen in our minds at his man- 
ifestation, as in the mind of his disciples. 


Where was Christ during the forty days when 
he appeared like lightning at different places? Cer- 
tainly in paradise, for he promised the dying thief 
that he would be with him there; and yet not in 
heaven, for. he tells Mary, “I am not yet ascended 
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to my Father.” And his ascension strictly so-called 
did not take place until after forty days. 


These forty days remind us of the forty days 
of the flood; of the forty years which Moses spent 
at Mt. Horeb in the desert, doubting his power 
and his mission to deliver Israel; of the forty days 
which Israel was tempted at Mt. Sinai during the 
absence of Moses, without being able to stand the 
test; of the forty years which it was forced to 
wander in the desert; of the forty days during 
which Elijah, tormented by doubts as to his divine 
mission (1 Kings 19:1-8), traveled to Horeb to 
receive there the divine commission; and finally 
of the forty days of Christ’s temptation in the 
wilderness. Therefore the devout man of God, 
Boehme, may be correct in his belief that Adam 
was also tempted in paradise before the fall for 
forty days, and that Christ therefore remained in 
this paradise, which still exists upon earth, though 
invisible to us, for forty days, in order that he 
might prove that the second Adam has overcome 
all temptation. No matter how true this may be, 
the eye of faith beholds a large, mysterious field 
for inquiry. 

What is the life in this paradise? How did 
Christ appear to the disciples? In his common 
garment, with his human features, or glorified as 
on Mt. Tabor? Was he visible only to his disciples 
or to all men, for instance, on the way to Emmaus 
or at the inn? Why did he repeatedly eat before 
his disciples? Undoubtedly that he might prove to 
them the absolute reality of his bodily resurrec- 
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tion; but without any question this eating had an- 
other and a deeper significance, as in general we do 
not perceive the symbolical value of the fish, with 
which we continually meet in the life of Christ. 
And what may he have told them in regard to that 
paradise which was now his abode (Acts 1:4)? 
Or did he not speak concerning those things, and 
did none of his disciples dare to ask him (John 
Zl t2) 7 

Why must they go to Galilee to see him, when 
he ascended from the Mt. of Olives? What means 
the ascending to heaven, since the entire universe 
is the heaven of God? 


All these questions cannot be answered with 
certainty. And yet they are a part of the “mind- 
ing the things that are above,’’ which the apostle 
recommends. Though the pilgrim may not know 
how the heavenly home will appear, yet he pon- 
ders over it; and this very meditation keeps him 
from paying too much attention to the trifles by 
the way. 


Finally the forty days were past, and even 
grander becomes the appearance of the Son of 
man, more royal his words. He leads his beloved 
disciples to the Mount of Olives, and says: “All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. 
Go ye therefore and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you, and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” 
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And with these words the glorified Master 
ascended to heaven and sat down at the right hand 
of God (Mark 16:19). 


From thence he shall come to judge the quick 
and the dead. 
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XIll 


Christ Now in His Glorified State. 


How may Christ have looked during his life 
upon earth? That is a question which has occu- 
pied many a pious soul. Some have referred to 
the word of the prophet: “He hath no form nor 
comeliness, and when we shall see him, there is 
no beauty that we should desire him” (Is. 53:2) ; 
others. to the words of David: “Thou art fairer 
than the children of men” (Psalm 45:3). We do 
not know how he looked, neither do we believe 
that any artist has represented him correctly, as 
he did not desire that either a portrait or a medal 
a bust, or a monument of him should be preserved. 
But we have a picture of how he looks now, and 
how you and I shall behold him some day. A pic- 
ture, true to nature, painted by one who saw him: 
“In the midst of the seven candlesticks I saw one 
like unto the Son of Man, clothed with a garment 
down to the foot, and girt about the paps with a 
golden girdle. His head and his hairs were white 
like wool, as white as snow; and his eyes were as 
a flame of fire. And his feet like unto fine brass, as 
if they burned in a furnace; and his voice as the 
sound of many waters. And he had in his right 
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hand seven stars, and out of his mouth went a 
sharp two-edged sword, and his countenance was 
as the sun shineth in his strength. And when I 
saw him I fell at his feet as dead. And he laid 
his right hand upon me saying unto me: Fear 
not; I am the first and the last; I am he that 
liveth and was dead; and, behold, I am alive for 
evermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell and of 
death” (Rev. 1:13-18). 


This is the bright frontispiece of the Revela- 
tion of John, the beloved disciple. 


And in this book, the epilogue and the crown 
of the Bible, the glory of Christ breaks forth and 
illumines the last scenes of the history of the 
world. 


First seven words of power, punishment, and 
promise to the seven churches, the picture of the 
church and the bride of Christ, as it appeared at 
one time or during successive periods—words 
which prove that he who speaks them has all power 
in heaven and on earth. “Follow me,” the King 
and Conqueror, who has victoriously overcome the 
turmoil of battle, calls to his bravely fighting com- 
panions and promises them imperishable crowns. 


“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of 
the tree of life, which is in the midst of the para- 
dise of God.” 


“He that overcometh shall not be hurt of the 
second death.” 


“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of 
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the hidden manna, and I will give him a white 
stone, and in the stone a new name written, which 
no man knoweth, saving he that receiveth it.” 


“He that overcometh and keepeth my words 
unto the end, to him will I give power over the 
nations, and he shall rule them with a rod of iron, 
as the vessels of a potter shall they be broken to 
shivers, even as I received of my Father. And I 
will give him the morning star.” 


“He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed 
in white raiment, and I will not blot out his name 
out of the book of life, but I will confess his name 
before my Father and before his angels.” 


“Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in 
the temple of my God, and he shall go no more 
out, and I will write upon him the name of my 
God and the name of the city of my God, which is 
New Jerusalem, which cometh down out of heaven 
from my God, and I will write upon him my new 
name.”’ 


“To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with 
me in my throne, even as I also overcame and 
am set down with my Father in his throne.” 


He then commands his friend and disciple with 
a voice as the sound of many waters: ‘‘Come up 
hither, and I will show thee things which must be 
hereafter.”” And immediately John is in the spirit, 
and beholds this small earth from the divine per- 
spective. 


Before our wondering eyes we see the celestial 
world—a world which is troubled no more about 
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today or tomorrow, about eating or drinking, 
raiment. or rank, industry, art or science; for, 
thanks be to God! this earthly dust and dirt are 
swept away. In that world you are no longer con- 
cerned about finite forms of being, which drag 
the infinite spirit into the dust and are a burden 
to him, but about eternal, divine principles of 
power, creation, life, preservation, guilt and judg- 
ment, a final, great, and eternal retribution. In 
that world the spirit revels in the liberty of the 
mystery and the miracle, of which it got a glimpse 
in the legends of childhood; in that world of lib- 
erty everything is possible, but yet, after all, every- 
thing takes place according to grand and eternally 
logical laws. 


Here the spirit breathes the air of heaven, and 
if it is of the truth, it feels that here is truth. In 
the first place worship of all who stand before him 
through whom everything exists. For what else 
can be the law of being? 


Then arises the great question: Who opens, 
who reads the book of the universe, sealed through 
the guilt of Satan? 


Do we not daily feel that we are a sealed book 
to ourselves and to others? What a heavy cross, 
what an unspeakable agony, not to know what we 
or the others are, what the creation, what God is! 


Once Satan allured man through the promise 
that he should be as God, knowing everything, 
thus appealing to the thirst of the soul for know]l- 
edge. And we call him a sage, who has understood 
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only a hundred of a millionth part of a letter of 
this book. Since the fall of man the entire creation 
weeps, that this book containing everything, this 
book of physical and spiritual miracles shall re- 
main sealed to all eternity. For there is no created 
being in heaven and on earth, no cherub in heaven, 
no devil in the deepest hell, who could open the 
book. Should creation forever remain a sealed 
book? 


But behold, the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world; and, wrapt in wonder 
and admiration, the elders before the throne of 
God exclaim: ‘‘Behold, the Lion hath prevailed.” 

And like the rolling of the thunder the voices 
of thousands of thousands break forth in the 
song: ‘Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to re- 
ceive power and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honor, and glory, and blessing.” And every 
creature which is in the heaven and on earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and 
all that are in them, heard I saying: “Blessing, and 
honor, and glory and power be unto him that sit- 
teth upon the throne and unto the Lamb for ever 
and ever.” And the four beasts said: ‘‘Amen.”’ 
And the four and twenty elders fell down and wor- 
shipped him that liveth for ever and ever. 


And as the Lamb opens the seals, the judg- 
ments of God break forth in their awfulest form 
upon to the earth, desecrated and defiled by men 
for six thousand years. As in a heavy thunder- 
storm, the thunder claps of God roll over the earth, 
and the angels of judgment blow the trumpet and 
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pour out the vial of the wrath of God. And as the 
thunderclaps die away and the blue sky appears 
again after the thunderstorm, thus also, after the 
execution of the divine judgment, the heavens are 
opened, and he who is called the Word of God, the 
Lord of Lords, the King of Kings, appears on a 
white horse. And those who have loved him and 
laid down their lives for him, arise again and reign 
with him for a thousand years;—a great divine 
compensation for the brief earthly existence, full 
of anguish and humiliation, even to the Messiah ; 
a divine compensation even before eternity, and 
at the same time a justification of God’s ways in 
regard to men. 


And yet, even this will. not change the wicked 
heart of man. “For when the thousand years are 
expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, 
and shall go out to deceive the nations which are 
in the four quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog 
to gather them together to battle against God and 
his annointed”’ (Comp. Psalm 2). But now God’s 
patience is exhausted. He punishes no longer 
through occasional judgments, through his angels 
or the unfettered powers of heaven. No, fire 
comes down from God himself out of heaven and 
devours the rebellious nations. Yea, the earth 
is consumed by fire and flees away with the heaven 
before the face of him who sits upon the white 
throne. The dead, small and great, stand before 
God; and this God is Christ, for it is written: 
“The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son” (John 5:22). The 
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books are opened, and if any one’s name is not 
found written in the book of life); he is cast into — 
the lake of fire. This is the second death. 


Death and sin are now destroyed, and in the 
last two and most beautiful chapters of the Bible © 
the whole glory of the eternal creation, reconciled 
to God by the death of Christ, beams forth in 
beauty, as a.balm for the wound which has been 
bleeding for six thousand years, and we hear the 
words: ‘‘And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes, and there shall be no more death, nei- 
ther sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain, for the former things are passed away. 
And he that sat upon the throne said: Behold I 
make all things new” (Rev. 21:4-5. 


Let us, then, look ‘“‘for that blessed hope, and 
the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ” (Titus 2:18). 
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